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EXAMINATIONS, 1859.— LOCAL 
BOARDS. 

The following Local Boards have heeli ap- 
pointed since the last announcement : — 

Fob Blackbubn. 

Mr. Miles Baron, Northgate, Blackburn. 

Mr. John Bell, goods traffic manager, Blackburn. 

Ml'. James Booth, druggist, Blackburn. 

Mr. Robert Da vies, Harley-street. 

Mr. Ellis Duckworth, builder, Blackburn. 

Mr. John Garstang, schoolmaster, Blackburn. 

Mr. R. Hutchinson. 

Mr. J. H. Margerison, Harley-street. 

Mr. L. Penneston, 10, John-street. 

Mr. John Robinson, Little Peel. 

Mr. J. B. Stones, Heaton-street. 

Dr. J. Withrington, King-street. 

Mr. W. T. Lund and Mr. Robt. C. Radcliffe, Hon. Sect. 



Fob Sussex (Brighton). 

Mr. George Airey, Steyning. 

Rev, John Allen, Brighton. 

Mr. John Andrews, Grand Parade, Brighton. 

Mr. W. W. Attree, Queen's-park, Brighton. 

Mr. John Banks, jun., Hastings. 

Dr. C. J. Beard, Grand Parade, Brighton. 

Sir. R. B. Bessant, Brighton. 

Mr. A. Bigge, stipendiary magistrate, Brighton. 

Mr. R. W. Blencowe, the Hooke, Lewes. 

Mr. John Brigden, Brighton. 

Mr. J. C. Burrows, Mayor of Brighton. 

Rev. Dr. Gary, Brighton. 

Mr. C. Carpenter, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 

Mr. George Cobb, Brighton. 

Mr. J. H. Cole, Hastings. 

Mr. Alfred Cox, Clarence-square, Brighton. 

Rev. Albert Creak, Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 

Professor Creasy, London. 

Rev. S. R. Drummond, Brighton. 

Rev. Archdeacon Garbett, Clayton. 

Rev. J. Griffith, Brighton College. 

Mr. John Grix, Littlehampton. 

Mr. W. H. Harper, Shoreham. 

Rev. E. C. Hawkins, Brighton College. 

Mr. James Howell, Guildford-road, Brighton. 

Dr. Jardine, Brighton. 

Rev. H. J. Johnstone, York-road, Brighton. 

Dr. William King, Brighton. 

Mr. W. George King, Brunswick-place, Brighton. 

Mr. Marc Anthony Lower, Lewes. 

Mr. Frederick Merrifield, Dorset-gardens, Brighton. 

Rev. Dr. Morris, Brighton. 

Rev. John Newton, Brighton College. 

Mr. William Olding, Brunswick-road, Brighton. 

Rev. Archdeacon Otter, Cowfold. 

Mr. George de Paris, Atlingworth-street, Brighton. 

Mr. Montague Penley, Gothic-cottages, Brighton. 

Mr. John Peto, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 

Mr. Montagu Lyon Phillips, Grafton-street, Brighton. 

Mr. M. Ricardo, Brighton. 

Mr. Prideaux S. Rickards, Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 

Mr, James Bock, Hastings. 

Mr. "W. D. Savage, Edward-street, Brighton. 

Mr. Wm. Sleight, Deafand Dumb Institution, Brighton, 

Mr. W. Forster Smithe, Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 



Dr. H. S. Turrell, Montpellier-house, Brighton. 
Mr. T. W. Wonfor, Clifton-cottage, Brighton. 
Mr. Robert Wright, Lancing. 
Mr. Barclay Phillips, Brighton, Hon. Sec. 



Fob Leeds (Yocnq Men's Chbistiak Institute). 
Rev. Clement Bailhache, Victoria-road, Headingley, 

Leeds. 
Rev. J. Blomefield, ' M.A., Incumbent of St. George's, 

Leeds. 
Dr. Duis, F.R.A., Upper Fountaine-street, Leeds. 
Mr. John Hardcastle, Aire-street, Leeds. 
Mr. William Osburn, F.R.S. Lit. 
Mr. F. A. Payne, Woodsley-terrace, Leeds. 
Rev. H. E. Phillips, B.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 

Leeds. 
Rev. Alfred Rooker, B.A.,;Curate of St. George'8,Leeds. 
Rev. J. K. Thomson, M.A'., East-parade, Leeds. 
Mr. John Wood, B.A., Clitheroe-house, East Keswick, 

near Wetlierby. 
Mr. Charles S. Spence, 25, Mill-hill, Leeds, Son. Sec. 

In a letter, just received, the Secretary says : — " The 
prospects of the Board as to Candidates are very satisfac- 
tory . We have nearly 200 pupils in our evening classes, 
and wo think, from accounts given us by the various 
tutors, that about 50 will be competent to compete at the 
approaching Examination." 



Foe Ltminoton. 
Mr. Nicholas Adam, Vice-President of the Literary 

Institution. 
Mr. Edward Hicks, President of the Literary Institution. 
Mr. Richard Sharp, jSon. Sec. 



Fob Pobtsmobth. 
Mr. Richard Abethell, Royal Dockyard, Portsmouth. 
Mr. W. Besant, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 

Cambridge, Union-street, Poitsea. 
Rev. Professor Main, M.A., F.R.A.S., Royal Dockyard, 

Portsmouth. 
Mr. Andrew Murray, Royal Dockyard, Portsmouth. 
Mr. Robert Bawson, Mile End, Portsea. 

This Board has been appointed by a Central Council, 
constituted of representatives from the Portsmouth and 
Portsea Literary and Philosophical Society , the Athenaeum 
and Mechanics' Institution, Portsea, and the Watt Insti- 
ttite, Landport, and will conduct the examination of 
cslndidates from any of these Institutions. 



Fob Richmond (Subbey). 
Rev. H. Dupuis, Richmond. 
Dr. James Ellis, Petersham. 
Mr. C. J. Williams, Richmond. 



ENGLISH ART IN PRANCE. 
The following letter has been addressed by 
M. Th^ophile Silvestre to the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts : — 

London, 26th January, 1 859. 

Sib, — At the meeting of the Society of Arts of the 
19th inst., I thought it my duty to draw attention to 
the lively interest taken in" the progi-ess of European art 
by H. E. the Minister of State and of His Majesty's 
Household, by whom I have the honour to be accredited. 

Allow me, sir, to take this opportunity of adding here, 
that the artists of Great Britain may feel assured of the 
sympathy with which their talent is regarded by his 
Excellency, who is particularly desirous to afford them 
every opportunity of obtaining in France a true appre- 
elation of their meriti. 
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His Excellency the Minister of State and of the 
Household of His Majesty the Emperor of the French 
has authorised me to invite English artists, in his name, 
to send their works to the approaching Exhibition, which 
will be held at Paris in April next. It is hoped that 
this Exhibition will include some works of considerable 
merit by English artists, and should this be so, I am 
assured by his Excellency that he will be most anxious 
to bring them under the special attention of the Em- 
peror, with the view of inducing his Majesty to make a 
selection from among them, 

I am, &c„ 

THIEOPHILE SILVESTEE. 
P, Le Nere Foster, Esq., 

Secretarj of the Society of Arts. 



EIGHTH ORDIJSARY MEETING. 
Wednesday, Jan. 26, 1859. 

The Eighth Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Hundred and Fifth Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th inst., J. A. Nicholay, Esq., 
in the chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Battley, Edwin I Clare, Charles Leigh 

Bossy, Alfred Horsley | Niokissou, John Charles 

Rofs, Thomas, jun. 

The following Institution has been taken into 
Union since the last announcement : — 
Frome, Mechanics' Institution. 

The Paper read was — 

ON A SMALL PARCELS POST. 

By Pbtek Graham. 

It is necessary that I should explain the circumstances 
under which I have been induced to bring the subject of 
a small parcels post under the consideration of our meet- 
ing this evening. It had been arranged, and announced 
in the Journal for several weeks past, that Mr. Fothergill 
would read a paper on the relative value of coal and coke 
in locomotives, but, unfortunately, that gentleman has 
been compelled to postpone his engagement to some future 
meeting, intimation of which did not reach the Council 
in time to make arrangements for any other original 
paper for this evening. The Council therefore thought 
it would be a good opportunity to bring before yon the 
report of the Committee appointed for considering the 
expediency of establishing a General Post for small par- 
cels (which was published in the Journal of the 9th July 
last) and it was suggested that I, as a member of the 
Committee, should read the report, and thus introduce 
the subject to your notice for discussion. 

Feeling that the subject is of great importance to the 
public generally, and more especially so to the com- 
mercial and trading community, and knowing that some 
difference of opinion exists among members of the Coun- 
cil with regard to the report itself, I did not hesitate to 
assent, in order that it might be fully and fairly discussed. 

My first impression was that my task would be best 
accomplished by simply reading the report and letting it 
speak for itself, becnuse by the facts and arguments it 
contains, the conclusions arrived at are abundantly sup- 
ported, and Mr. Chadwick, by whom it was drawn up. 
has therein given another proof of the zeal and ability 
with which he devotes himself to the interests of the 
public, whether in oflSce or in honourable retirement. 

On looking again at the report. I found that, if read 
through, but little time would be left for discussion, and 



therefore I resolved to omit some portions and epitomise 
others, although ite efiect will doubtless be weakened by 
this mode of treatment. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the establish- 
ment of a post for the delivering letters in and around 
London originated from the enterprise of a private indi- 
vidual (Mr. Wm. Dowckra), about the close of the Pro- 
tectorate, and that being tiiought to interfere with the 
power granted by parliament to the Postmaster-General, 
there was a trial at the King's Bench, and a verdict was 
given against him, with damages. 

Mr. Dowckra petitioned the House of Commons, and 
was rewarded with a pension of £500 per annum, and 
afterwards, in 1697, was made Comptroller of the Penny 
Post, from which office he was dismissed in 1700, in con- 
sequence of complaints against him. 

One of those complaints was, " He forbids the taking 
in any bandboxes (except very small), and all parcels 
above a pound, which, when they were taken, did bring 
in considerable advantage to the office, they being now 
at great charge sent by porters in the city, and coaches 
and watermen into the country, which formerly went by 
penny-post messengers much cheaper and more satisfac- 
torily. He sto^s, under specious pretences, most parcels 
that are taken in, which is great damage to tradesmen 
by losing their customers or spoiling their goods, and 
many times hazard the life of the patient when physick 
sent by a doctor or an apothecary." 

By this it is clearly shown that at the end of the 17th 
century it was the business of the post-office in the Lon- 
don district to deliver not merely small parcels, but even 
bandboxes. 

Without further preface, I will proceed with the re- 
port, but the course 1 have adopted n ill impose upon me 
the necessity of making a few observations as I go on, 
and you may rely upon it they shall be as few and 
asbrief as possible, my object being more to elicit the 
opinions of others than to express my own. 

The Committee appointed by the Council for con- 
sidering the expediency of establishing a General Post 
for Small Parcels, made the following 

Report. 

" By the law, as it now stands, every letter is defined 
to be a parcel, and every parcel transmitted by the post 
is defined to be a letter. The Treasury is restrained from 
charging more for letters than the rates particularised in 
the Act, but is allowed an unlimited discretion as to 
the_ imposition of any lower rates which may appear 
to it to be required by the public convenience and the 
interests of the revenue. The whole principle of a 
parcel postage, and the rates at which it may be best 
conducted for the public advantage, are by the legisla- 
ture thus beneficially committed to the executive go- 
vernment. 

" At this time, when, by the repeal of the newspaper 
stamp, a deficiency has been occasioned in one branch 
of revenue, the Committee hope to show that, by 
the improvement of the parcel postage, much may be 
done eventually to make good that deficiency, whilst 
great service may be rendered to the public and to the 
postal establishment itself, and even to the chief mail 
carriers and railway undertakings. 

" The conveyance of small parcels by the post is not 
new to it in principle— at all events to the metropolitan 
district. In 1748, the administration of the penny post 
was spoken of by De Foe as admirable tor the quick- 
ness of the transmission of parcels as well as letters from 
four to eight times a day : ' Nor are you,' he says, 
' tied up to a single piece of paper, as in the General 
Post-office, but any packet under a pound weight goes at 
the same price.' In several of the continental posts a 
small parcel post is connected with the letter post." 

The next_ paragraph gives various examples to show 
that the existing facilities for sending parcels through 
the post-office are rendered nugatory by the present 
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postal rate of 2d. per oz., or 2s. 8d. per lb., which is so 
high as to be prohibitory, except for articles of small 
bulk, light weight, and high value, and in cases where 
rapid transmission is extremely important, 

" The necessary expense of the separate transmission of 
small articles to distant places by any existing private 
means also in a great majority of oases amounts to a 
prohibition. In those cases where no porterage is re- 
quired in sending the article to the coach- office, or to 
the railway-station, or from the terminus or the coun- 
try coach-office to its destination, tlie transmission of 
small articles may be easy, and the charges moderate ; 
but when there are one, two, or three miles of porterage 
at one or both ends the expense frequently exceeds the 
value of the article which would be sent if the charge 
were moderate. 

" But the post has already an agency, established and 
paid for, which may be called a general porterage, for 
the delivery of letters, available for lendering separate 
porterage, to the inns or the stations, unnecessary over a 
large part of the country. The post cart which from 
Kensington and Bayswater collects the letter-bags to be 
conveyed to St. Martin's-le-Grand, may, without in- 
jurious addition to the weights, carry small articles, for 
each of whicli the sender must now, if the direction be 
provincial, get a porter to carry it to the inn or the sta- 
tion, often at an opposite side of the metropolis. The 
postman who goes out from the country town a mile or 
two, to a house or village with a handful of letters, 
might, without inconvenient addition to his labour, 
carry a bag of small parcels. It will be found, therefore, 
in such cases, that at a payment of 4d. for a parcel of a 
lb. weight the post may do at a profit that which the 
innkeeper could not do by the payment of the mes- 
senger for the one parcel of a shilling or two shil- 
lings, — an expense of labour which it is not worth 
while in the majority of cases to incur, and which is not 
incurred. 

" The instances given are of cases of transmission over 
one line of main carriage from which separate porterage 
at either end is requisite. But when it is required to 
send any parcel over cross countries, or very long dis- 
tances, the changes of carriers and the variations of 
charges which it is very difficult to ascertain, augment 
the obstacles to transmission at every change. These 
obstacles may be illustrated by stipposing that a 
naturalist engaged on the coast at one end of the 
kingdom wishes to transmit a specimen or a small 
parcel from the Land's End to John o'Groats or May, 
the transmission being for the greater part of the dis- 
tance over large trunk lines of railway, and the private 
means of conveyance in the highest state of organisa- 
tion attained, or at present deemed attainable by private 
means. If, from the great amount of the charge, or from 
any loss or injury occurring in the transmission, there 
were occasion to investigate the changes of conveyance, 
with much labour, and by the aid of directories, they 
might be found to be as follows : — A small parced, to be 
transmitted from the Land's End to May, near Thurso, 
must be conveyed, ] st, by one foot messenger from the 
Land's End to St. Buryan ; 2, by another foot messenger 
from St. Buryan to Penzance; 8, from Penzance to 
Truro by mail cart; 4, from Truro to Plymouth by 
mail coach ; 5, from Plymouth to Exeter by South Devon 
Bailway ; 6, from Exeter to Bristol by the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway ; 7, from Bristol to Tamworth by the 
Midland Railway; 8, from Tamworth to Preston by 
the London and 'North Western Railway; 9, from Pres- 
ton to Carlisle by the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway ; 
10, from Carlisle to Greenhill by the Caledonian Rail- 
way ; 11, from GreenhiU to Perth by the South Central 
Bailway ; 12, from Perth to Aberdeen by the Scottish 
North-Eastei n Railway; 13, from Aberdeen to Keith by 
the Great North of Scotland Railway ; 14, from Keith 
to Elgin by coach ; 16, from Elgin to Inverness by the 



Inverness and Aberdeen Jvmetion Railway; IG, from 
Inverness to the South side of the Meikle TeiTy, near 
Tuin, by mail ; 17, from the South to the North side of 
Terry by a boat; 18, from Terry to Thurso by mail 
coach ; 19, from Thurso to May by messenger." 

This may be taken as a fair example of the existing 
mode and means of conveying small parcels from one 
part of the kingdom to another. 

" The members of the Chambers of Commerce of such 
places as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, LeedB, Brad- 
ford, or Birmingham, by drawing lines from their own 
centres to the remote places of demand, may estimate for 
themselves the obstacles created by the changes of car- 
riers to the tiansmission of small parcels. Usually each 
separate carrier has a separate rate of charges. One of 
the larger railways has upwards of four hundred different 
prices, charged, not upon any common scale of weight as 
for a service, but upon estimates of the necessities of the 
senders and what, from the nature of the goods, they can 
be made to pay, as to a monopoly for transmission. The 
railways are not always very accommodating towards 
each other, in respect to the transmission of each others 
goods, any more than each others passengers. The diffi- 
culty in ascertaining any cause of injury or delay which 
may occur in the transmission of parcels, is as the number 
of separate caniers. 

" In respect to smaller parcels, there is little or no ex- 
perience of the effects of the multiform charges upon any 
attempted transmissions to the longer distances, the 
general effect being that the charges for them are simply 
prohibitory. From thence they are only transmitted at 
very long intervals when a relation or friend is travelling 
to town or to the place of destination, and will charge 
himself with them as part of his baggage. 

" The transmissions of the small parcels of the descrip- 
tion in question, by private conveyance, are so few and. 
ex<!eptional that they may be set aside as of no account, 
and it may be assumed that the great bulk of them are> 
lost to the railway companies ; — those that are sent being 
lost for separate transmission by being comprehended in 
the passengers' luggage ; and those which are not sent 
being lost by the operation of the necessarily high pro- 
hilttitory cliarge ; — any considerable traffic of the kind 
being, in fact, out of their reach or means of sufficiently 
moderate charges, by the unavoidable necessary expense 
of separate porterage in distributing them. 

" It is submitted that to meet the eases of these smaller 
parcels, the public postage service should be further 
utilized, and that in doing so the public revenue may be 
improved, with gain rather than loss to the railways. 
The service needed could not be rendered by any sepa- 
rate establishment or by any other means, so cheaply a& 
by the post, in the great class of cases indicated. The. 
establishment charges of the postal agency being already, 
more than paid for by the penny postage upon letters ; if 
we could also have a second distinct and universal system 
of porterage for small articles, the establishmeut requisite 
for that separate system must be maintained by an addi- 
tional payment ; and why should the public be put to the 
additional expense and trouble of an irresponsible and un- 
certain private agency, when there is a public and respon- 
sible agency already established which is available for the 
purpose ? In a great number of cases, as already stated, 
the unavoidable expense of the second agency must, 
under any circimistances, be prohibitory for all but par- 
cels of a great weight or of a high value, or very special 
character to make it worth while to pay for them as for an 
extraordinary service. Ko doubt, by the measure proposed, 
some private conveyancesmay beslightly interfered with, 
as coachmen and private carriers were interfered with by 
the institution of the Post itself— as bankers were inter- 
fered with in having, here and there, one of the larger 
remittances which they might have been charged with 
sent by post, amidst the vast multitude of smaller re- 
mittaiices which they could never have sent at the pre- 
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aent lateg, and whidi would never hnvn been sent at all 
but for the new and beneficent service by cheap money- 
orders. 



" To maintain the present prohibitory rates on small 
parcels, for the sake of any private carriers' interest, is to 
retain unavoidably high charges for the separate porter- 
age, amounting to a prohibitory tax, at a vast expense of 
public inconvenience, for the small gain (if any) of a few 
private persons. Indeed, under such an extension of ser- 
vice as that proposed, the carriage on the trunk lines and 
the railway profit on such carriage would probably be much 
increased. Mr. Bowland Hill's enlightened principle of 
saving the public the trouble of inquiring for the right 
charge, and the trouble of adjustment, by one uniform 
rate of postage, is applicable to the conveyance of small 
articles, in respect to which, at present — the public is, in 
addition to the heavy expense, subjected to the trouble 
of inquiring, or searching directories, for tlie proper 
place of despatch, and also of looking out for, what is 
commonly not easily found, — the means and time of 
certain delivery. 

" When the destination of any small parcel is in the 
country or cross roads, the delivery is grievously un- 
cei'tain, as well as expensive. Those who have had ex- 
perience of the privilege of franking from large public 
depariments, will have had repeated evidence of the 
common necessities in respect to small parcels, in the 
attempts to abuse the piivilege for the purpose of getting 
them conveyed with certainty. At the present time the 
postal establishment is subjected to a war of evasion, for 
the conveyance of small parcels as books, of which in- 
stances might be given. 

" The charge for sending the larger parcels by the old 
mail-coaches was from 12s. to 14s. per cwt. per hundred 
miles. The average weight of a passenger is under 165 
fts. Assuming the railway charge for carrying first-class 
passengers were a general charge for the carriage of parcels, 
it wotdd be at the rate of IJd. per S). per 100 miles. 

" Some time ago the estimated distance of the trans- 
mission of letters in England was about seventy miles 
each, exclusive of those sent by the district posts. An 
average of 100 miles for each small parcel, inclusive of 
those transmitted by the district posts and delivered 
within the districts, would probably be a very wide one. 
" It has been avowed on good authority that locomotive 
expenses on railways do not, on an average, exceed 9Jd. 
per mile, and that " the cost of running a train may be 
assumed to be, in most cases, about ISd. per mile." But 
it is observed in a paper by Mr. Edward Page, Inspector 
Goneral of Mails, that " these rates, while they no doubt 
include in some cases special elements of expense not 
covered by the average of 15d. per mile, are independent 
of the receipts obtained from passengers, parcels, and, in 
some cases, from goods, — earnings which, added to the 
Post-ofiice allowance have, in many instances, rendered 
the mail train one of the most profitable trains en the 
line," instead of being, as is sometimes supposed, a sacri- 
fice and a grievance. Indeed it appears on impartial 
examination, that although the speed of the trans- 
mission of letters has been augmented by railway, 
the cost of the conveyance appears to be augmented 
agaiufct the public, the present rates being, in some in- 
sfiinces, at from 2s. to 4s. per mile, or at a profit of 
from 60 to 260 per cent, on the actual cost, that is to 
say, supposing the train carried nothing but the mail. 
'The contrast will be seen in a Table, from the Post- 
master-Oeneral's second Report." 

Here follows a table from the Postmaster-General's 
second report, showing that the average charge for mails 
conveyed by railways in the United Kingdom is lOd. 
per mile, and by coaches, &c., 2id. per mile. 

" It appears, by the last report of the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral of ttie United States, that the average cost per mile 
there (where coal and fuel is much dearer than in En- 



gland) paid for the postal use of the railway, is only 5J 
being little more than half the payment in this country." 

" But, taking even the rates of charges by mail coach, 
and the highest rates of charge for railway conveyance 
at IJd. per lb. per 100 miles— taking a single parcel, if 
to the IJd. for the main carriage in bulk, with others, 
we add a farthing— or, if that be too little— a halfpenny 
for the collection of the parcel from the letter receiving- 
house ; and a halfpenny to the letter-carrier for Hs deli- 
very from the place of arrival to the place to which it is 
directed, we have 2Jd. per lb. for the cost of the labour 
on the prime cost of the service required for the public. 
The exact sums would he matter of investigation. But, 
assuming the cost stated to be near the mark, the public 
might be served at the rate adopted, in respect to printed 
matter, of Id. for every four ounces, or 4d. per lb. for 
the conveyance of small parcels, with remunerative 
charges to the postage-staff and the letter carrier, which 
extra payment to the officers of the post for extra work 
is considered to be just and necessary, and consistent with 
a good profit to the revenue. 

•' It is assumed that the business of conveyance should 
be left quite free and open, and that, for all the larger 
packages, where time and convenience served, the present 
conveyances would no doubt continue at the cheaper rate 
at which they now are carried on. There is at present 
much parcel delivery by companies and private carriers, 
at rates under Id., and even of a halfpenny per lb. By 
the South Western Railway Company, parcels under 7 
lbs. are carried upwards of 70 miles for 6d. ; under 281bB., 
39 miles for 8d. If the public right to utilise their own 
establishments for their own purpose were admitted to 
be justly questionable, the proposed rate of charge wiU 
be a high protection-duty to the fair interests of all 
private carriers, for they may be confident that the 
public will not pay 4d. per lb. where there is the option 
of getting the service performed at a rate of Id. or a Id. ; 
neither will the public use the high-priced public 
postage, unless under strong and exceptional circum- 
stances — that is to say, under those circumstances where 
the present charges are now, as a general rule, prohibi- 
tory." 

Much pains is taken at thePost-o£5oe, and considerable 
expense incurred by examination of book parcels to pre- 
vent the inclosure of any letter, invoice, or writing in 
such parcels, and thus save an occasional postage stamp 
to the revenue. This regulation seems to be an error 
founded upon the tradition of a dear post. 

" The Post-office authorities may be sure that, if any- 
thing be required to be delivered half a mile away, their 
own delivery for a penny will be found to be the most 
certain, cheap, and speedy, and the interests of the 
revenue may be confidently left to the operations of the 
interests of classes, in the more certain and convenient 
public conveyance. 

" It is submitted, therefore, that whilst amerely weight 
parcel as well as book-postage, with such limitations as 
now exist against sending combustibles or other matters, 
dangerous or inconvenient, such as are now excepted by 
the postal regulations — might be made a means of im- 
proving the revenue and the postage system, it would 
confer, in the aggregate, great public conveniences, and 
be of collateral social advantage similar to that of the 
new money orders, as well as to the uniform and cheap 
post itself. 

"On the principle, then, that the General Post, having 
the largest established machinery for collection and dis- 
tribution, and the establishment charges for that agency 
being already more than paid for, and indeed, the former 
revenue being now re-placed by the small letter-post, the 
postal agency may be requested to perform other serrieei 
at a profit — at rates which can only lie performed by se- 
parate establishments at a loss. 

" Upon theirown observation and practical experience, 
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and reasoning upon general principles, the conclusions 
above stated were agreed upon, when it appeared that the 
principles in question had been developed very fully 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
conveyance of Mails by Bailways. 

" On examining the evidence, and the report of that 
Committee, they appear to be so impnrtant and con- 
clusive in favour of the views and principles hereinbefore 
set forth, for the conveyance of all small parcels, as to 
require that some portions of the evidence should be 
cited at length. The italics and the remarks in brackets 
are inserted." 

Before reading the extract contained in the report from 
the evidence of Mr. Bowland Hill, given before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, I may be permitted to contrast the 
present management of the Post-office with that which 
existed in 1782, when Palmer first brought forward his 
plan for conveying the mails by coaches from -London 
to Bath in 16 or 18 hours. The obstructives of the 
Circumlocution office of that day offered all the oppo- 
sition in their power, and brought forward the most 
absurd arguments against the introduction of his im- 
proved system. They succeeded, by raising all possible 
difficulties, in retarding improvement, but by his indo- 
mitable energy, and the support of an enlightened 
minister, Mr. Palmer was ultimately successful in bringing 
into operation a system that conferred great advantage 
upon the public, and led to a large increase of revenue. 

Happily the genius generally ascribed to red tapeism 
no longer presides at the General Post-office, and the 
system may be described as the very opposite of that 
which obtained when Palmer first propounded his 
system of carrying the mails ; and there is little doubt 
that all difficulties and obstacles that might occur to 
the practical working of a small parcels post would 
speedily vanish under the enlightened management of 
Mr. Bowland Hill. 

" The Committee find that, in reference to book parcels, 
such services of the Post Office (as we assume should be 
rendered for the conveyance of all parcels whatsoever), 
are thus described in the evidence of Mr. Bowland Hill 
himself: — 

" ' Q. What is the advantage which you think the pub- 
lic have with regard to the conveyance of books by post, 
instead of by other means of conveyance ? — The prin- 
cipal advantage, I think, is, that the present system 
gives to the public the benefit of a very complete organi- 
sation for the distribution of book parcels [and all other 
parcels] ; the organisation of the Post-office is exceed- 
ingly complete as compared with that of the railway 
companies for the same purpose. 

'" Q. In what particulars? — ^If a person residing in one 
part of the country should desire to send a book to an- 
other part, he would find very considerable difficulty in 
knowing how to proceed, if he were entirely dependent 
upon the railways. North of the Thames, I believe, 
there is a general organisation for the distribution of 
parcels, so that a parcel taken, for instance, to Euston- 
square, would be carried all the way, say, to Aberdeen, 
for one payment, the sum paid being divided among the 
several companies concerned, according to an arrange- 
ment existing among them; but I believe that that 
organisation does not extend to railways south of the 
Thames. It therefore follows that even the towns which 
are upon railways are not connected with one another for 
pui-poses of this kind; but the difficulty is even greater, 
if an attempt be made to send a book [a small parcel] 
otherwise than through the post from one village to 
another ; for instan<», suppose a person living at a 
village in the neighbourhood of Wells should desire 
to send a book [small parcel] to & friend living at 
some village in the neighbourhood of Inverness. The 
parcel would have to bo carried first, by a village carrier, 
probably, to Wells; then by coach from Wells to the 
nearest railway station ; then by railway to London ; 



then by van through London to the Eustcm-equare sta- 
tion ; thence by railway to Aberdeen, from Aberdeen to 
Inverness by coach, and from Inverness to the village by 
the village carrier [and these carriers must now commonly 
be employed and their time paid for, for the carriage of 
the single parcel]. Seeing that the parcel would have 
to pass through so many hands, I have every reason to 
believe it would bequite impossible for the person sending 
it to ascertain beforehand what would be the total charge 
which he or his friend would be subject to ; and in the 
event of the parcel being lost on the way, it would evi- 
dently be almost impossible for any effectual inquiry to 
be made as to who was in fault. On the other hand, if 
the book [or small parcel] be sent by the post, the person 
sending it has no trouble of inquiring as to the means 
of despatching it ; he has merely to pat it into the 
nearest post-office, pay upon it a moderate, fixed, and 
well-known rate of charge, and it reaches its destination 
without any further care en his part ; and should it be 
lost or detained, he has no difficulty whatever in address- 
ing his inquiry to the Post-office, with the view of ascer- 
taining where the fault lies. I think the Committee will 
see that the Post-office organisation for the purpose of 
distributing book [or small] parcels is therefore incom- 
parably superior to any organisation \rtiioh exists among 
the railway companies. 

"' Q. Ifa parcel isdespatched from England tolreland, 
does the same postage carry it the whole way ? — Yes ; 
the uniform rate carries the parcel from any part of the 
United Kiagdom to any other part ; it would cairry it 
even from the Channel Islands to the Shetland Islands.' 

"Some of the larger railway companies having put 
forward the practice of carrying small parcels by the post 
as a ground for demanding a considerable rate for the 
conveyance of mails for the public, or more than the 
common rates to private individuals, the foUowing re- 
plies were made to them, in behalf of the public, by the 
Post-office authorities : — 

" ' In reply to your (i.e. the Companies') complaint that 
thePost-offiee has well-nigh monopolised' the parcel traffic, 
to which in your opinion railway companies had every 
reason to look as a legitimate source of revenue, it is suffi- 
cient to say: — 1st. Thatthe statement is a gi-eat exaggera- 
tion, and that your calculations of such traffic are founded 
on very erroneous data. 2nd. That by far the larger num- 
ber of the existing railways, your own inclusive, were 
commenced since the establishment of penny postage, the 
time at which the Post-office began to share in the traffic 
to which you refer. 3rd. That the railway companies 
have no exclusive right in the parcel traffic, and, indeed, 
should be the last to complain of that interference with 
existing modes of conveyance which they themselves 
(I am far from speaking in blame) have carried to an 
extent for which it would be difficult to find a precedent. 
And lastly, it might be shown that the distribution of 
small parcels by the Post-office with its undivided re- 
sponsibility, and its wide organisation, uniting every town 
and every village one with another, and thus supplying 
facilities which the railways do not possess, so far from 
injuring the railway companies, yields them a beneficial 
traffic. Its advantage to the public at large can need no 
demonstration.' — ' I may mention,' says Mr. Hill, 
' that with a view to this examination, I have made 
some inquiries of the publishers who use the book 
post extensively, and the information that I have 
obtained from them is to this effect, viz., that 
the large majority of the books sent through the post 
would not, but for the convenience afiorded by the Post- 
office, be sent at all ; and that the minority are not ab- 
stracted as small parcels which would otherwise be con- 
veyed by the railway companies, but are taken from the 
large booksellers' parcels, such as are usually sent from 
the London publishers to the country booksellers. Now, 
as there can be no doubt that tho Post-office pays the 
companies at a higher >ate for the conveyauee of the 
mails than that which the booksellers pay for their par- 
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eels, it would follow that, even if the whole of the books 
sent through the post were abstracted from the booksel- 
lers' parcels, the railway companies would still be gainers ; 
but inasmuch as we not only pay a higher rate, but send 
a large number of books which otherwise would not be 
sent at all, it is manifest that the companies gain in two 
ways.' 

" This reasoning is completely sustained by further evi- 
dence, and is at all points applicable, as previously stated, 
to the proposed improvement of the conveyance of small 
parcels, and illustrative of the views of this Committee. 

" Mr. Hill further illustrates this subject : — 
"' Q. With respect to the conveyance and distribution 
of these small parcels, do you think that any organisa- 
tion oi railways, or otherwise, that could be established, 
could take the place of that organisation which already 
exists in the Post-office system, penetrating, as it does, 
to every quarter of the United Kingdom, and to every 
remote village and town ? — One can hardly conceive 
the possibility of another organisation equally perfect. 
If the railway companies were to attempt it, they 
would incur enormous expenses; and it appears to me 
to be more to their interest to avail themselves of our 
organisation than to attempt to establish one to compete 
with it. I would mention, also, if you please, with 
reference to this question of parcels, that in several parts 
of the Continent the heavier packets are actually charged 
at a lower rate ; that I know to be the case in France. 
The charge for a letter not weighing more than seven 
grammes and a half, which is about equivalent to a 
quarter of an ounce, will be, on the Ist of July this year 
(when their law changes), 20 centimes, or 2d. ; but for 
heavier packets they charge at the rate of 80 centimes, 
or 8d., for 100 grammes, which is equivalent to about 
three ounces and a third. Their rates, therefore, for 
heavy packets are less than one-third of the rate for 
letters, and there is no limit to the weight that may be 
sent at those rates. 

" ' Q. Do you recollect that Captain Huish, in his own 
case, gives rather a good illustration of the use of the 
Post-office, in collecting a great number of small parcels 
from very remote quarters of the kingdom to one spot? 

— He does. 

********* 

'" Q. You consider the distribution of small parcels by 
the Post-office a convenience to the public ? — An enor- 
mous convenience to the public. 

********* 

" ' Q. Upon what ground do you say you do not think 
these parcels, if not conveyed by the Post-office, would 
not be conveyed by railway ? — I believe my statement 
was, that the greater part of them would not be conveyed 
by railway, for this reason : that the railway companies 
have not the means of collecting and delivering them, 
and also because a large number of those parcels, as has 
been shown in evidence, are charged at very low rates. 
The companies charge" rates so very much higher, that 
the imposition of those rates would, in all probability, 
prevent the transmission of most of the parcels. If I 
recollect rightly, fully three-fourths of the parcels in 
question are under the weight of two ounces; that is to 
say, they are carried at rates varying from a penny up 
to fourpence, and many of these go enormous distances ; 
so that any charge which a single railway company might 
make upon those parcels must either be exceedingly 
small, or it must be such that the accumulation of 
charges would altogether prevent their transmission. 

" ' Q. Admitting, as you of course do, that there is a 
certain amount of competition between the Post-office 
and railway companies for the carriage of parcels, would 
you not say that that competition extended only to a 
small number of those so-called parcels that we have 
been told are sent out [from the General Post-office ? — I 
should say that, if a' law were passed forbidding the 
Post-office any longer to carry the parcels in question, 



very few of those parcels would be sent by the railways, 
or by any other means. 

" ' Q. You do not think people would send pill-boxes 
and other things of that sort to the other end of Scotland 
or Ireland ? — Certainly not. 

"'Q. Not if they could not go by the Post-office? — No. 

"'Q. That is a startling proposition? — It is one that I 
am prepared to maintain, however startling it may be. 

" ' Q. You limit your observation to single pill-boxes ? 
— Certainly. I dare say Morrison would continue to send 
his pills all over the kingdom ; but then they would not 
go in small quantities, but in large quantities, and the 
amount of benefit that the companies would obtain from 
them would be very trifling, and far less, I hold (and 
that is the important point), than they now get. 

"' Q. Then the difference, if I understand you, is this : 
that in the one case you do not doubt that so far as the 
aggregate weight of packages is concerned, the railways 
are undoubtedly affected by what the Post-office carries ; 
but that the packages separated into small parcels, or 
what is called the small parcel trade, would not be mate- 
rially affected if the Post-office did not carry them? — ^I 
am of that opinion. 

"'Q. The same aggregate weight would still be carried 
by railways, whether the Post-office carried it or the rail- 
ways ? — Perhaps so, but if the Post-office pays in respect 
of the parcels that we carry as high a rate as the public 

WOULD PAY FOR THE OONVEYANOE OF AN EQUAL WEIGHT 
MADE UP, NOT IN SMALL PARCELS, BUT IN LARGE PACK- 
AGES, IT NECESSARILY FOLLOWS THAT THE COMPANIES 
ARE NOT INJURED IN THE SLIGHTEST DEGREE ; ON THE 
CONTRARY, SO FAR AS OUR ORGANISATION TENDS TO IN- 
CREASE THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES DISTRIBUTED OVER 
THE KINGDOM (AND THAT IT DOES TEND TO INCREASE 
THEM NO ONE FOR A MOMENT CAN DOUBT), THE COM- 
PANIES THEMSELVES ARE BENEFITED. 

" ' Q. In point of fact, you, being in the Post-office, 
which represents a public service, compete with private 
individuals who have constructed the railways? — The 
private individuals, when they constructed the railways, 
had no monopoly of the parcel traffic given them ; on the 
contrary, the honourable member is perfectly well aware 
that the early railways were established simply as roads. 
It was not contemplated in the early legislation upon the 
subject that railway companies should carry anything ; 
they were simply and solely the owners of the roads ; 
subsequently to that, the penny postage was established. 
Now, the Act establishing the penny postage dates as 
far back as August, 1839 ; since that time a large ma- 
jority of the railways now open have been established ; 
and therefore, if there is any robbery at all [some of the 
companies having presumed to use that term], it is a 
robbery by the railways of the parcels that ought to go 
by the Post-office ; it is the Post-office, therefore, that is 
entitled to complain of the railway companies stepping 
in and robbing them. The truth is, however, that both 
parties are bound to serve the public in the best manner 
they can, and there is no robbery on either side ; those 
will get the custom who perform the duty most effectually. 

'• ' Q. You compete with them by carrying and paying 
for upon their line in one form, what might be carried 
and paid for in a different form ? — Certainly ; and I hold 
that, if it be a competition, it is one highly advantageous 
to the companies themselves. I believe that the railway 
companies could not take a itep more injurious to themselves 
than one which would deprive us, if it were in their power, 
of the right of collecting and delivering parcels, for I hold 
that that is what we do. We collect the parcels and wt 
deliver them, and we pay the railway companies and others 
for their conveyance, 

"'Q. That is parcels paying letter rates, and which now 
pass through the Post-office since the last arrangement ? 
— Yes, since the abolition of the limitation as to weight. 
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Captain M. Huish, of the London and North- 
western Railway Company, was asked — 

" ' §. The evidence given by Mr. Hill is, that the up- 
pareels do not form anything like one-half of those which 
go by the down mails? — We find, taking a series of 
years, that our up-paroels into London are about one- 
half of those which go out of London. I might give a 
very striking illustration of this subject which fell under 
my own peraon.il observation. Last year I had a bazaar 
in my grounds near London, for a very popular object 
connected with Ireland ; about £2,000 worth of work 
was sent to Mrs. Huish for this bazaar ; it was very well 
attended, and a number of titled ladies were kind enough 
to assist in it. My connection with that bazaar first 
gave me an insight into the working of the Post-office, 
for although I will not say that a grand piano came by 
post, everything short of it for this bazaar came by post. 
Of these £2,000 worth of worked slippers, and all the 
endless things wliich ladies made for the bazaar, a great 
quantity came by post [it being perfectly free to the 
railways to have collected and delivered them at the 
same very high price] ; it did not terminate there, for a 
very lai'ge amount of the work which came from Ireland 
through the post was composed of that beautiful work for 
which the Irish schools are so celebrated ; by means of the 
bazaar it was brought to the acquaintance of a number of 
ladies in London, and the result has been that since that 
time Mrs. Huish has established a complete system of 
trade with those schools, and she gets over every day 
lace, and all sorts of things, by post, not any of which 
ever goes by the railway company.' [We may add, not 
one of which, probably, could be carried by the railway 
company without separate porterage, a charge which 
would be prohibitory.] 

" ' Q. With reference to the parcels which came from 
various parts of Ireland, and the schools which are dotted 
over the whole of the interior of Ireland, the west coast, 
and everywhere else, do you believe it ia possible, by 
any combination of railways which exist at the present 
time, with steam-boats, that those parcels could have 
reached London with the same punctuality and ease 
that they did by the Post-ofSoe ? They would not have 
reached London quite so cheaply [the charge by post 
being a high one] , I am aware ; but I shonld like to have 
tried if I could not have brought them quite as correctly. 

" ' Q. As you are perfectly aware, those schools are 
dotted all over Ireland, upon private estates and in vil- 
lages, and are matters of social improvement taken up 
by private individuals in the different localities of Ire- 
land ; do you think it possible, without an enormous ex- 
pense, which would be far more than tantamount to any 
gain, to organise any system by which those parcels 
could reach London from all those innumerable points, 
with any degree of punctuality ?— I am quite prepared 
to admit that the public does derive a very considerable 
advantage from the fact of the postal arrangements being 
in one hand, instead of being divided between a number 
of railway corporations, who have to work into each 
other's hands ; I do not intend to bring this instance for- 
ward as a real grievance, to prevent the Post-office pur- 
suing the system, but only as an illustration of the 
sweeping way in which the Post-office competes with ns 
for parcel traffic; I admit what Mr. Rowland Hill has 
said, that we have no monopoly of parcel traffic, and do 
not ask for a monopoly.' 

'I It is undoubtedly one of the greatest conveniences 
which the public have in consequence of the plan pur- 
sued by the Fost-office, that the Post-office is a direct 
communication, not by railway only, but €hey use rail- 
ways where railways are effective, and steamboats where 
steamboats are effective; and where neither of those 
plans suit their convenience, they are obliged to have 
recourse to other means to reach every village in the 
United Kingdom ; so that there exists a direct means of 
communication tdmost as speedy as can be obtained 



under the circumstances of the case, with every part of 
the United Kingdom. 

" The case of the bazaar is one on which the Society of 
Arts might rely as parallel to its own experience in re- 
spect to the collection and tranamission of objects of art 
for its own exhibitions. But it is highly illustrative of 
the sense in which the word " cheapness" is used by the 
railway companies ; that when it is admitted by the wit- 
ness in behalf of the company that they could not have 
carried the parcels ' quite so cheaply' as the post, the 
cheapness referred to was a rate of two shillings and 
eight pence per pound, or no less than £298 per ton. 

" In a letter by Mr. E. J. Page, the Inspector-General 
of Mails, published in the Appendix to the second report 
of the Postmaster-General, a further illustration is given 
of the principle in question. He states, as bearing upon 
the comparison of the railway and postal facilities for 
the conveyance of book parcels (which we submit as 
equally applicable to all small parcels) — 

" ' As bearing strongly upon this comparison of facili- 
ties, I may mention the somewhat remarkable fact, that 
copies of the very report of the Committee of Consulta- 
tion of the London and North- Western Railway, in 
which the Post-office is represented as unduly competing 
with railway companies for the carriage of books and 
parcels, were extensively circulated to that Company's 
shareholders through the medium of the book post, not 
merely to towns and villages at a distance from their 
railway, but even to Liverpool, to which the Companies* 
own trains might have carried them without any charge 
whatever. When it is recollected that there are about 
10,500 post-offices scattered throughout the United 
Kingdom, that there is scarcely a village without a 
post-office, and scarcely even a hamlet without a regu- 
larly established official means of communication with a 
post-office, and that consequently persons even in the 
most secluded districts can communicate by post with all 
parts of the kingdom with tolerable certainty, and with 
very little trouble or expense, it will readily be seen that 
such facilities as these must lead to the transmission of 
books and documents [and small parcels of all Knds] 
which otherwise would never be sent.' 

" He adds further : — 

" ' Now, even assuming for a moment that every book 
parcel which the Post-office carries is abstracted from 
parcels which would otherwise be conveyed by railway, 
it is obvious that the companies would not sustain any 
loss by such parcels becoming part of the mail, if the 
Post-office paid to the companies for its mails rates only 
as high as the booksellers pay them for their parcels, in 
which, for the most part, such books would be conveyed, 
if they were sent at all. But it is a matter of fact, that 
the general rates paid by the Post-office to railway com- 
panies ai'e largely in excess of those paid by the book- 
sellers for their parcels. It follows, therefore, that the 
companies, instead of being injured, would be benefited 
by any such abstraction, seeing that, besides receiving 
a higher rate of remuneration for the carriage of these 
book parcels, they are entirely relieved of the cost of 
collection and delivery, a cost which, as Mr. Stephenson 
shows, renders goods traffic less profitable to railway 
companies than passenger traffic' 

"Mr. G. A. Saunders, the manager of the Great 
Western Company, alleges that they could carry parcels 
as punctually as the post, but he admits exceptions 
which, when examined, establish the whole case for 
utilising the post. 

" ' Q. Do you think the railways could organise any 
plan by which parcels could be delivered as punctually 
and conveniently by them as they are now by the Pdst- 
office ?— I thinfc they can, be delivered just as punctually 
and conveniently, with the single exception [i.e., eight or 
ten thousand] of the more remote places where we have not 
got delivering agents ; in which case the Post-office bags 
taken to particular j)laces possess an advantage over us. 
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and it is there principally that they obtain the parcel 
trade.' 

Mr. Saunders goes on to state that for the delivery of 
parcels in the country they avail themselves of the mail 
carts, by which means the Post-office derives great ad- 
vantage in getting the mail bags carried much cheaper 
between the stations an(^ the surrounding country, be- 
cause these mail earners derive benefit from the distri- 
bution of the parcels sent by railway. The report pro- 
ceeds : — 

"If the number of receiving-houses or delivering- 
houses of the largest company in the metropolis, be 
compared with the number of the receiving-houses 
and the deliveries of the Post-office, the case would 
be decisive for the adoption of a general public 
agency. But it is the remote suburbs of the metropolis, 
and the larger towns, the remote villages, the remote 
farms, and the remote gentlemen's seats— which com- 
prise the larger bulk of the population — which are not 
to be reached without a new and separate agency ; and in 
respect t^ them, it is demonstrable that, if the railway 
companies or any private carriers were to establish a new 
and separate and universal porterage, and were to charge 
only the prime cost of the labour of that new porterage, 
and nothing for any new investment, that separate 
charge must, to be remunerative, be prohibitory of the 
convenience and the traffic now contemplated. 



" The effect upon common carriage of the change we 
propose, appears to be, in some respects, exemplified by 
the change occasioned by the abolition of the compulsory 
newspaper stamp. 

" When the stamp was compulsory, and when it con- 
ferred the privilege of free transmission, the great bulk 
of the stamped papers were conveyed by post. Since the 
abolition of the compulsory stamjj, the number of news- 
papers conveyed by the post has been reduced to one- 
third the previous amount ; the cheaper modes of private 
carriage being now resorted to for the conveyance of the 
bulk; the smaller portion, still transmitted by post, 
being exceptional cases, where there are no regular news- 
vendors' cheaper deliveries, and where the postal delivery 
must be resorted to, from the alternative of the expense 
of separate porterage being prohibitory. Thebulk of the 
parcel or goods transmission would remain with the 
railways or with private carriers, and the bulk of the car- 
riage along the main lines would bo augmented by the 
amount of small parcels which will hereafter be sent at 
the book parcel rates, composed of the exceptional cases 
where the expense of separate porterage is now prohibi- 
tory. 

"The facts confirmatory of this view ai'e thus stated by 
the Inspector General of Mails, Mr. Page, in the docu- 
ment already cited : — 

" ' It has been ascertained,' he says, ' with regard to 
the night mails from London, by which by far the 
largest proportion of iooks is conveyed, that the reduc- 
tion in the number and total weight of newspapers con- 
veyed by these mails, since the alteration in the News- 
paper Stamp Act, is more than six times the total 
number and weight of all the book parcels. To show the 
extent to which weight has thus been abstracted from 
the mails, I may mention that the number of carriage 
loads of bags sent from the General Post-office to the 
Euston-square station on Friday nights, has, since the 
recent Newspaper Stamp Act took effect, been five less 
than previously, and that the average nightly reduction 
of weight of newspapers despatched from London is 
upwards of two tons and a half. At the same time it is 
.beyond doubt, that the effect of the Act in question has 
been largely to increase the newspaper circulation of the 
kingdom, and consequently to add still further to the 
earnings of the railway companies. 

" ' In fact,' he says, 'the book post service [to which 
we add the small parcel service] is one bo different in 



its character and objects from that to which the parcel 
arrangements of the railway companies are adapted, that 
it may fairly be assumed it would hardly exist at all but 
for the extensive facilities for its development which the 
Post-office possesses. The evidence given before the 
Select Committee on the Conveyance of Mails by Rail- 
ways (1854), especially that of Mr. Charles Knight, the 
eminent publisher, is very decided on this point. He 
says (3,872), ' that the cases in which books are sent by 
post may be nearly all considered as exceptional cases to 
the ordinary commercial operations of publishing,' and 
again (3,870) and (3,892), ' that the book post may be 
looked upon as a mere auxiliary to the conveyance of 
parcels by other means,' and (3,860) ' that if the existing 
regulations were stopped, the public would not be able to 
derive the same advantages through any other channel.' 

" The conclusion may be adopted for the general 
small parcel conveyance by post, from the experience, 
as above stated, of the book conveyance by post, that at 
the like rates it will be simply auxiliary to any con- 
veyance of parcels by other means, which open compe- 
tition may supply at low rates. 

" In such instances as that of the bazaar, only the 
lightest description of articles could have been forwarded, 
and many important contributions must have been ex- 
cluded which could not have borne the present rates of 
parcel carriage. The railway companies would not, for 
their own book distribution, think of subjecting them- 
selves to the charge for separate porterage. 

' ' There were on the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons the chairmen of two large companies, and con- 
siderable shareholders. Nevertheless, the following 
resolutions appear to have been passed unanimously, — 
the objection to the public right and principle of a parcel- 
post may be assumed to have been abandoned by the 
chief representatives of the companies. 

" ' From a personal inspection of the Post-office on the 
day alluded to by Mr. Hill,' say the Committee of 
the House of Commons, ' your Committee have reason 
to believe that a large proportion of these parcels were 
of a sort which would not be sent, but for the facilities 
afforded by the Post-office in their distribution. 

" ' It is, however, undoubtedly the case' [the contrary, 
it may be observed, was very clearly proved], ' that a 
considerable amount of parcels is thus abstracted from 
the usual means of conveyance, and that the Post-office 
is become, to that extent, a competitor with public 
carriers. 

" ' Your Committee by no means recommend that the 
present practice should be abandoned; en the contrary, 
they believe that incalculable advantages are derived from 
it by thepublic, not only as regards convenience in the trans- 
mission of common parcels, but more particularly in the 
diffusion of literature and knowledge in country dis- 
tricts, which could not be approached with equal facility 
by other means.' 

' ' The decision of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and more particularly the evidence given before 
that Committee in the course of the important investi- 
gation, will be found, on impartial examination, in com- 
plete concurrence with the conclusions first stated in this 
report. The committee's decision establishes, upon the 
postal experience and testimony, the principle of a gene- 
ral small parcel post for the benefit of the public, and 
indeed for the real interests of the railway shareholders 
themselves. 

" What some persons call leaving the business of con- 
veyance to the ' free course of trade,' is, in fact, leaving 
the public conveniencies and necessities to multiform 
irresponsible monopolies. To dispense with the services 
of a public and nearly universal porterage — to forbid 
them to be exercised in free competition, even at high 
charges on the working expenses, is to maintain a pro- 
tectionism of the worst sort. 

" The returns show, that whilst 13 per cent, only of 
the weight of the mails carried is made up of letters, and 
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2 per cent, of book parcels, no less than 75 per cent, of 
the weight formerly conveyed consisted of newspapers. 

'' From the calcalationa of the deficit of revenue, but, 
above all, from the cheaper rate at which it will be prac- 
ticable to convey large parcels, in which the newspapers 
may be conveyed along the main lines at less than four- 
pence per lb., the reduced rate at which printed matter 
is carried, it appears to be highly probable that a void 
will have been occasioned in the public mail bags, for 
some time at least, by the proposed alterations of the law 
in respect to newspaper stamps. This void the improve- 
ment and extension of the small parcel postage would no 
doubt eventually fill up. We say eventually, because 
we believe that the increased effects of the improvement, 
important as they are, wiU be gradual. 

"In fixing tlie rate of postage for printed matter at 
fourpence per lb., it is to be presumed, and it is indeed 
clear, that the interests of the revenue have been fairly 
consulted. If no such rate had already been officially 
fixed, we should have proposed that, the charges for the 
establishment being already more than paid for, the 
amount of the extra service in collection and disti-ibution, 
as well as in main carriage required to be performed, 
should be carefully and impartially analysed, and its 
prime cost determined, and a fair profit allowed to the 
post and to the postal establishment, and also extra re- 
muneration to the collectors and distributors. 

" By the opponents to the public parcel postage, it was 
alleged that it must impede the transit of letters. This 
allegation was decidedly negatived by Mr. Rowland 
Hill, who showed that a very trivial effect would be pro- 
duced on the transit of letters if the parcel postage were 
taken away ; therefore, very little effect upon the dis- 
patch of letters can be fairly anticipated from the gra- 
dual additions consequent on the proposed improvement 
of the parcel postage. The Committee apprehend tliat, 
with the additional emolument derivable from an im- 
proved and cheapened parcel postage, deliveries by the 
use of carriages or horses may be eventually extended, 
and the general transit be improved to an extent propor- 
tioned to the extension of business, as with all great 
private establishments. 

" The proposed parcel postage may be made the means 
of improving and completing the postal deliveries in 
rural and thinly-populated districts, where the deliveries 
are now very imperfect. 

" In France, the postal delivery is established direct to 
every house. In England, the delivery to every house 
is not complete, although, under the existing adminis- 
tration, it is rapidly tending to completion. It is to be 
hoped that the measure proposed may aid the more com- 
plete accomplishment of that important object. 

" The Committee of the Society, with their Chairman, 
Lord Ebrington, have availed themselves of a permission 
to see the central establishment at St.'Martin's-le-Grand 
in operation. 

" One night's inspection ofthe ordinary business sufficed 
to convince the Committee that the present edifice is 
inadequate to the accommodation of the present postal 
service of the country. That edifice was designed for 
the old system of postage, in which artificial light was 
required, to examine letters, for their taxation for en- 
closures chargeable for double postage ; it is dark, and 
heated to excess with the gas-lights required for the 
transaction of the present business ; it is badly venti- 
lated, and overcrowded, and must be injurious to the 
health of those who work in it, and who deserve every 
fair personal accommodation they can receive in the per- 
formance of their duty to the public. Since it was 
constructed, the business has increased more than six- 
fold beyond the amount for which it was designed. It is 
understood that measures are being taken to remedy, as 
far as may be practicable, the want of ventilation, but 
the present building cannot be expected to be made suit- 
able to the transaction, with proper comfort to the 
officers, of a five-fold mass of business. 



■ ' If the postage business of the country were conducted, 
at the existing or the proposed rates of charges, as a 
commercial business, by a commercial firm, there would 
be no hesitation in immediately acting upon a deter- 
mination to obtain new and more appropriate premises. 
The profits arising from the extension of the business, at 
the proposed rates, would be looked to as a moans of ob- 
taining more extended structural arrangements, and for 
putting the agency on abetter footing, and systematising 
completely the whole service. 

" The Committee confidently urge the adoption of the 
proposed measure, as one which will conduce to the im- 
provement of the whole of our piesent postal system, and 
of the condition of the subordinate agents, and means of 
general distribution. 

" Whilst the Committee feel an entire confidence in the 
main principle of the measure they recommend— corro- 
borated as it is by the powerful evidence recited — they 
would, as to the executive details, defer most respectfully 
and confidently to the ability and zeal prevailing in the 
postal department, by which one of the most important 
and brilliant administrative reforms of our time has been 
accomplished, not only for this country, but, by the in- 
fluence of its example, for the civilised world. 

" The chief conclusions arrived at upon an examina- 
tion of the subject are — 

" First, that the unavoidable labour, and consequent 
expense and uncertainty of the transmission of very 
small parcels, particularly over cross-country or through 
different lines of conveyance, whether by private means 
or by the public, is at present, in a large proportion of 
oases, prohibitory. 

" That the postal establishment, having an agendy for 
the collection and distribution of letters, (or what may 
be termed an universal porterage, available for the col- 
lection and delivery of small parcels), may, without any 
materially increased establishment charges, and with 
compensation to the establishment and profit to the 
revenue, render to the public the increased service of the 
conveyance of small parcels, at an expense not exceeding 
that of the book postage, or at a cheaper rate, as respects 
such small parcels, than could possibly be accomplished 
by any separate agency for the purpose. 

" That it may render this service, as has been already 
done as respects the conveyance of books, without any 
serious detriment to legitimate private conveyance or 
railway service — but with increasedproflt to such private 
service by increased conveyance in bulk — arising from 
the increased transmission of small pai-cels, consequent 
on the increased convenience for their collection and dis- 
tribution. 

" That the proposed extension of the postal service to 
the transmission of small parcels will be of great conve- 
nience and benefit to the arts, to practical science, to in- 
dustrial occupations, and to family and trading inter- 
communication. 

" The Committee, therefore, propose to submit to Her 
Majesty's Government, that it will, for the special in- 
terest of the arts, and of trade, as well as for the 
general convenience of the public, as also in the interests 
of the revenue itself, and with extra pay for extra work 
to the public servants performing it — exercise the autho- 
rity with which it is charged, to remove the limitation 
of the proposed rates of fourpence per B). to printed mat- 
ter, and extend the conveniences of the postal delivery 
to all other matters, subject to the like limitations for 
postal convenience to which the book parcel postage is 
now subjected." 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Alderman Meohi thought the proposition was so 
self-evident that there was very little to be added in the 
way of comment upon the facts that had been laid before 
them. With regard to himself, he lived in a retired dis- 
trict of the country — an illustration of thousands of in- 
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stances — ^where the postman came {Km 4J to 6 miles 
from the post-town ; whether there was one letter a day 
or 50, his duty was to come, and if his pony or donkey 
cart were loaded with a few more parcels it would add to 
his income. There could be no doubt that the railway 
companies could not compete with the village letter-car'- 
rier in that instance. They might multiply that by 
thousands of instances all over the country. Then, again, 
it was to be remarked that the transmission of parcels by 
post would be exceptional. It was a question not so 
much of money as of time, when parcels were sent by 
post, for bulky parcels could be conveyed cheaply enough 
where time was not an object. He could have a ton of 
manure conveyed by the railway for 7s., to within ij 
miles of his premises, and he could get a bulky parcel at 
an equally cheap rate by the goods train ; but when he 
had a parcel by post, if he paid for it at the rate of 4d. 
per pound, it was to ensure rapid delivery. He could 
enlarge upon this subject, but the advantages of the pro- 
position were so obvious that he thought it quite unneces- 
sary to do so. As a man of business, and referring to 
his own transactions and those of thousands of tradesmen 
in London, they must see that to prevent such a proceed- 
ing was to prevent a large amount of business that could 
otherwise be transacted between people at distant parts 
of the country. A single article might be sent over 
a large extent of country with security and cheapness of 
transmission whereas if such facilities did not exist, the 
transaction, would never take place at all. His own 
opinion was that the establiskment of the system advo- 
cated by the Committee would prove highly beneficial to 
all classes of the community. 

Mr. Fhedebiok Lawrence thought the committee had 
only looked upon the favourable side of the question, 
and had totally disregarded the difficulties whicli he 
considered stood in the way of establishing a parcels 
post. The first circumstance which struck him was that 
a heavy letter or even a number of letters might be made 
into a parcel, and would then only be charged 4d. ; this 
would be a serious loss to the Post-office; and he thought 
if it were the duty of the Post-office carriers to carry 
goods as well as letters, the increased weight they would 
have would very materially interfere with the speed of 
delivery. It was stated in the paper that a parcel sent 
from the Land's-end to Scotland would have to pass over 
a number of railways belonging to different companies. 
Surely this was no argument for a parcels post. The same 
process must be gone through with a parcel as with a let- 
ter ; they could not send it over a different route because 
they sent it by post. It must, in either case, pass 
over the many different lines of railway enumerated, and 
he could not see what point was gained by mentioning 
different companies amongst which the lines of railway 
were divided. In going to Manchester, they might 
as well say, because they went over the lines of 
two different companies, there was a difficulty in 
getting there. There were various diffifcnlties which 
suggested themselves to him, which however might, 
perhaps, be overcome. But, at the same time, 
he thought the committee, in going into this ques- 
tion, ought to have given some attention to these 
points, and to have stated how they proposed to 
get over these difficulties. He presumed parcels of the 
weight suggested would include band-boxes and articles 
of the like description ; and one could picture to oneself 
the figure that the country letter-carrier would present 
enveloped in a load of bandboxes and other parcels. He 
submitted that if we were to have a parcels post it 
must be condtreted-as- a separate affair from the present 
business of the Post-office, and would be better carried on 
by private enterprise. The Post-office had quite enough 
buaness at present, without being burdened with more, 
for he considered the effect of a parcels post would be to 
double the work of the Post-office. The book post was a 
very different thing. Books very seldom exceeded a 
certain size ; but parcels of a pound weight would be 



of indefinite sizes and shapes. Were they going to 
restrict the size of the parcels to a certain limit? or did 
they propose to admit every fparcel not exceeding a 
pound in weight whatever might be its size ? He thought 
the operation of the book post did not afford a fair criterion 
that a parcels post would be attended with equal success; 

Mr. Salomons had had considerable experience in the 
transmission of parcels by post, the number transmitted 
from his establishment last year being upwards of 1,500. 
He thought the present mode of transmitting parcels by 
post was sufficiently appreciated by the country, and any 
increase in the extent of the parcels would require ano- 
ther building equally as large as the present POst-offioe. 
If there was no restriction as to size, they would have 
crinolines and birdcages sent by post, and a letter carrier 
would present a figure anything but like that which was 
associated with their present ideas of a postman. Any 
extension of the present system would tjnd to make the 
Post-office the public carriei-s of the nation. He thought 
the Committee, if they were desirous of bringing this 
subject before the public, should have gone into the diffi- 
culties as well as the advantages of the system. They 
had had all the advantages pointed out, but no mention 
was made of the difficulties. If they took the small 
parcels away from the railways, the measure was certain 
to be followed by increased charges for such parcels 
as the Post-office could not carry, and in that way 
the companies would make up the loss which this 
system would entail upon them. Therefore he submitted 
that, looking to the interests of trade in general, they 
must give the railway companies the carriage of the small 
parcels as well as of the large, otherwise the rates would 
be increased for such parcels as they did carry. He be- 
lieved that no post-office establishment could carry the 
quantity of small parcels of goods that woulil be sent into 
thecountry. With regard tothe non-liability of the differ- 
ent railway companies over whose lines a parcel passed in 
course of transmission, for loss or damage, he begged to 
say that upon that point the Committee were in error. 
The person who took the parcel in was responsible. If a 
person sent a parcel from Wales into Scotland, the Welsh 
railway company, by whom the parcel was received, was 
responsible for its delivery in Scotland. No doubt the 
cost in such a case would be heavy, but they must not 
look to those rare cases in dealing with a question af- 
fecting the public good. 

Mr. Lawbenoe wished to ask whether the committee 
had made any inquiry as to the working of the system 
known in London as Crouch's Parcels Delivery, by means 
of which small parcels could be transmitted to long dis- 
tances at' a charge of ed. or Is. 

Mr. Salomons said upon that point he could state that 
Crouch's Delivery had agents in all the large towns. It 
therefore became, as Mh Alderman Mechi had- said, a 
question of time and not of expense ; and where time 
was a consideration it must be paid for. Persons ooli 
leoted parcels in London, and distributed them in the towns 
at much less cost than the railway companies would 
carry them as single parcels. Baskets containing 40 or 
50 parcels were carried at a certain rate per cwt., and 
distributed at Sd. or 16. per parcel in the towns to which 
they were consigned, but the process was a slow one. 

Mr. Alderman Meohi said that plan afforded no ac- 
commodation to the villages, of which there werq a very 
large number, and he thought they deserved some con- 
sideration in the discussion of this question. 

Mr. William Hawes said the question had been ar- 
gued as one of time and expense, but there were other and 
more important elements to which their attention ought 
to be directed. He had come into the room believing 
that he should, perhaps, be the only person who took on 
exception to the r^wrt. He had carefully examined it to 
see, in the first place, whatit recommended ; in the next 
place, what statements it made ; then, how the statements 
vrere illustrated ; and, lastly, what were the conclusions 
arrived at. The first recommendation was a startling 
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one, being no less than this — that the Government should 
be the universal carriers of the country for all letters, 
parcels, and merchandise, which would bear a charge of 
4d. per lb., or £1 17s. 4d. percwt. for collection, transit, 
and delivery. The whole argument was this, that there 
was at present no mode of conveying small parcels, except 
at rates which were almost prohibitory. The object of 
the argument employed was to show that the Government 
could collect, carry, and deliver, the parcels at a rate 
which would be unremunerative to railway companies — 
namely, 4d. per lb. ; therefore, if the Government were 
to do that, which it was alleged private individuals or 
companies could not do, this amounted to a recommenda- 
tion that the Government should be the sole carriers of 
all the parcels of the country which would bear a charge of 
4d. per lb. The objections to such a system were mani- 
fest and strong. He objected to the Government becoming 
competitors in the trade of the country. He believed the 
principle on which the commercial prosperity of the 
country was based was the application of the industry and 
enterprise of private individuals in matters of trade, and 
to suppose that Government could successfully com- 
pete with individual and private enterprise was to 
shut their eyes to all past experience. No doubt 
the Post-office, as now established, had an advantage 
over all rival competitors ; but they were told that the 
existing building was not of sufficient capacity for the 
work at present done there, yet it was proposed to add to 
this business an enormous bulk and number of parcels, so 
that if the service was to be really useful, they must 
have an extra building, an extra number of men, and 
extra conveyances in town and country capable of carry- 
ing on this new branch of busines" that was to be created, 
with the same regularity and dispatch as the present 
delivery of letters. This builJing must be erected by 
Government — in other words by the public, and with the 
money of the people, and with this it was proposed to enter 
into an unfair competition with the industry and private 
enterprise of tlie country. That, he was sure, would 
never be tolerated. The tendency of all this was to- 
wards the principle which his hon. friend behind him 
(Mr. Chadwick) was so prone to encourage, viz., the 
principle of centralisation, which, if successful in this 
instance, would very materially injure the mercantile 
interests of the country. They were told that the par- 
cels service was at the present time the monopoly of the 
railway companies. If there were any monopoly at all, 
it was divided into a number of small monopolies, which 
it was proposed to concentrate in one huge monopoly. 
At present there could be no real monopoly, for almost 
all the principal railways were exposed to the rivalry of 
competing lines. They found the Great Western in 
competition with the South Western, and the London 
and North Western with the Great Northern, each 
having lines almost parallel running into the same dis- 
trict. The best proof that there was no monopoly, was 
afforded by the fact that the fares had been reduced so 
low as to nearly ruin the companies, whilst the 
public got the benefit; and if we placed the Govern- 
ment in a position to command a monopoly, we should 
do very serious damage to the public spirit and public 
enterprise of the country. Let them look at the question 
in another point of view. Was this a matter in which, 
under any circumstances, tlie Government ought to be 
placed in competition with private interests? They 
were told that the Post-office was an establishment pecu- 
liar in itself. The carriage of letters had been in the 
hands of the Government from the time when the postal 
system began in this country. The reasons wliich llien 
existed for such a system did not exist now. The reason 
for Government interference with the transmission of let- 
ters originally was the want of safety in travelling along 
the main roads of the country, and the prestige of 
Government was then such that people would place pro- 
perty in its hands rather than in those of private indi- 
viduals. Butthose reasons didnotapplyin the present day. 



If they admitted the interference of Government in such 
a matter as this, he would ask where was it to stop ? 
Surely there would be more cogent reasons for the 
Government undertaking the business of the Bank of 
England. If they wanted to give the Government em- 
ployment, let them place it where great interests 
were at stake, and in situations where important 
social and moral influences were involved. He alto- 
gether denied the propriety of admitting this principle, 
for he contended that private enterprise would da what 
was to be done, better and cheaper. As soon as » ne- 
cessity for a parcels post was proved to exist, private enter- 
prise would take it up and succeed. Look at the 
packet service as an illustration. That was ori- 
ginally entirely in the hands of the Government, 
But private enterprise set up those great companies 
the Peninsular and Oriental and the Koyal Mail, and 
they had undertaken the carriage of the mails and par- 
cels, and Government monopoly could not stand in com- 
petition with those private companies. The same argu- 
ment applied to the parcels post. They were told that 
this new duty would tend to improve the postal service 
itself. There was the assertion, but the evidence was all 
on the other side. They were also told that the revenue 
would gain. One argument against this was that no 
letter postage could ever exceed 4d., as the heivy let- 
ters would, of course, be considered as parcels. He 
thought this would involve a loss. Moreover, wliat 
had the revenue gained by the book post? dBl6,000 
a year! Would that pay? Undoubtedly the con- 
veyance of books was to be justified on very dis- 
tinct and superior grounds from a pareels post. The 
specific gravity of a book, its comparative weight and 
size, were almost invariably the same, but with parcels it 
was not so. They might have a parcel of only a pound 
weight and yet of several feet in dimensions. Was tiiat 
to be paid for at the same rate as a book ? Then, again, 
they were told that if tlie postal business were conducted 
upon true commercial principles, new premises would be 
provided in lieu of the old ones, which were found to be 
insufficient and ill-adapted for their present purpose. 
This was a proof that Government work was not done 
well unless private enterprise came into competition with 
it, and it was only private enterprise that kept it nearly 
up to the mark. Let them look for a moment at the 
illustrations given in favour of this project. The re- 
port, as read, conveyed, though unintentionally, a mis- 
representation. The evidence given in the report was 
printed with interpolations, between brackets, which did 
not form part of it, but this did not appear in the 
reading. Hethoughtthatputtingin the word "parcel" in 
every case where " book" was used materiallj- altered 
the evidence of Mr. Kowland Hill. It was quite true 
that the village postman might be able to carry more 
than he did at present, but how could they get their 
letters in London if the postman had to carry about 
bandboxes and parcels of all sorts and sizes ! Then, as 
to another point, they were told that there had been a 
great decrease of newspapers passing through the post- 
office since the repeal of the stamp duty. This was 
in itself an argument against a parcels post, inasmuch 
as it showed that newspapers in bulk were now 
carried and delivered cheaper tlian formerly at one 
penny each. The Committee appeared to have overlooked 
the change that had recently taken place in newspaper 
literature by the introduction of the penny daily papers, 
and the increase which had taken place in tlie number of 
local newspapers since the repeal of the stamp duty. The 
report entered into some curious calculations as to the 
expense of running railway trains. He contended that 
they could not properly analyse the cost of a train which 
cariied'passengers as well as parcels, so as to tell whether 
a parcel carried at 4d. would produce a profit or otherwise 
to the company. The question of profit, however, was a 
small i)art of the matter. His great objection was to the 
policy of admitting Government to be competitors with 
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private traders. But there was one special error into wliich 
the Committee had fallen. They called attention to the 
cheapness of conveyance upon the foreign lines of railway 
as compared with this country, and spoke of France 
doing so much. They alleged that cheaper accommo- 
dation was given there than in England, although it was 
stated that the cost of the French lines of railway was 
greater than in this country. Here again was an assump- 
tion, whilst the evidence was entirely the other way : 
for tliey would find by the address of the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, that the expenses of rail- 
ways in France were from 20 to 30 per cent, less than in 
England. Ilis conclusions, upon a review of the whole 
subject, were these. That all trading operations were 
better conducted by private enterprise than by Govern- 
ment. Tliat no evidence was adduced to prove that the 
Post-office could carry parcels cheaper than a public com- 
pany, and, indeed, tha Government must resort to public 
companies to carry the parcels from town to town. That, 
at the proposed rates, the public would have to bear the 
first cost and establishment charges required to establish 
the Parcels Post — such as the cost of the new buildings 
and maUriel necessary for its proper organisation, 
as well as the annual expenditure till the returns were 
sufticient to defray it, and this was in fact making the 
public bear a portion of the trade expenses of those 
traders wlio would use the post for the delivery of their 
small parcels. That it would place in the hands of the 
Government an important monopoly for the benefit of 
the few who sent and received parcels, as well as a great 
increase of patronage of the most objectionable descrip- 
tion. On all these grounds, therefore, he said this 
Society, the fundamental principle of which was to cn- 
coiu'age the greatest freedom in Aits, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, ought to oppose a measure calculated to 
benefit the few at the expense of the many — which had 
every character of a monopolj", and to support which 
evinced a want of confidence in that public spirit and 
enterprise upon which this country had hitherto so safely 
relied, and from which it had derived morally, commer- 
cially, and politically, the greatest advantages. 

Mr. Haeby Chester said, he, in common, he believed, 
with his colleagues in the Council, had listened with 
interest to what had fallen from Mr. Hawes ; and 
whether he was in favour of the measure or against it, 
he (Mr. Chester) knew that, if Mr. Hawes took upon 
himself to criticise it, he would so exhaust the subject 
that nothing more could be said against it. He had 
waited that he might see whether there were really the 
dreadful objections that he had been told would be 
brought against this measure. He was one of those 
who thought they were very much indebted to the gen- 
tlemen who had originated this idea, and especially to 
the Committee who had embodied their views in the 
report that had been read. He hoped that no one in 
that room disputed the principle laid down by Mr. 
Hawes — that Government should not enter into compe- 
tition as traders. Although until recently he had him- 
self been a Government officer, he had always been of 
opinion that Government ought not to do for the people 
anything which the people could do for themselves, but 
this was a thing which the public could not do for them- 
selves, and that fact was proved by the circumstance that 
up to this day they had not done it. They were told that 
in most large towns there were generally some means — if 
the people knew it — of sending parcels from one end of 
the country to the other, with comparative security, but 
not with speed. If people did not know that they could 
so transmit their parcels, and if speed was the es-sence of 
the service, and not only speed but certainty of delivery, 
these he held to be arguments in favour of this measure. 
He would give an illustration within the experience of 
the Council. In the conducting of the Society's Exa- 
minations they had to make certain that on several suc- 
cessive days sets of papers sent from London should arrive 
simultaneoaely at 32 different places. It was the essence of 



the competition in the examinations, that those papers 
should not Jarrive at any one place before the proper 
time, but that they should arrive at the time when the 
subject of the paper was going to be worked, and that 
the parcels in which they were sent should be 
opened in the presence of the candidates assembled at 
the different places. The Council made all the inquiries 
in their power— and their opportunities of inquiry were 
not small — and they came to the conclusion that there 
was no agency which they could trust in this service, 
but that of the Post-office. Consequently, the Council, 
at considerable expense, sent out the sets of papers 
through the post, and the result was that, without 
a single exception, the parcels arrived at the right places 
at the right time; which service could not haTe been 
effected by any other organization in this country. 
It was an easj- matter to excite popular prejudice 
against what was called Government interference. 
What would be the interference in the measure proposed? 
They already had the Government carrying on a service 
analagous to that which tliey now wanted with regard 
to small parcels. Every argument that Mr. Hawes had 
used against the small parcels being conveyed and dis- 
tributed under the organization of the Post-office, went 
equally to the point that they ought to take out of the 
hands of the Government the transmission of letters 
and bodk parcels. Wliat was the difference between a 
letter and a parcel ? A letter was merely a parcel of 
paper written upon ; anu a book parcel was merely a 
parcel of papers printed upon. Were their liberties in 
danger because they sent a small watch by post instead 
of a letter or a book ! They found that Government 
had a very good though still incomplete organization. 
There were many places where post-offices were 
not established so near the places where the letters had 
to be delivered as they might be, but that was being 
improved ; and all they suggested was that the same 
person who carried the letters should be allowed to 
carry small parcels. When they talked about band- 
boxes, that was done in the good old times, to which 
Mr. Hawes appeared so much attached. Of course a 
reasonable limit would be placed upon the size ot parcels 
so transmitted. If he wanted to send a small parcel to 
an old lady living in a small village a few miles from 
Doncaster, under the present system he would have to 
send a letter by post to say that the parcel — say a box 
of pills, was coming. One person would deliver the 
letter, and another person would deliver the box of pills. 
Mr. Hawes seemed to think, if that circuitous method 
were not maintained, the railway companies would be 
ruined, and the liberties of the people of this country 
endangered. They did not propose to injure the rail- 
ways, on the contrary, they proposed to benefit them. 
What was the reason that the railways did not carry 
more parcels ? In the first place, there was the collect- 
ing the parcels, and secondly, the difficulty of delivering 
them. The Post-office had machinery as perfect as it 
well eould be for collecting the parcels, and the railways 
would carry larger parcels of goods than they had ever 
done before. It seemed to him that this was a want 
which was felt by everybody, and they must class this 
proposal with many others in former years, which 
met with great objection from those " laudatores 
temporis acti ," but which ultimately had been carried 
into successful operation by the good sense of 
the majority, as he felt convinced this measure 
would be. "in fact he believed that every few years 
would pass over their heads before the public mind, 
when duly informed upon the ' matter, would demand 
that this useful reform should bebroughtinto operation. 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., would not be inclined 
to compliment Mr. Hawes, to the extent which Mr. 
Chester had done, upon the character of his speech, which 
he thought was more suited to the political platform 
than to the discussions of this Society. In the case 
now before them it was the people who proposed to 
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dictate to the GovernnuBnt, and not the Government to 
the people. The Government had not tyrannised over 
the people by enforcing the penny postage, but it was 
the universal demand of the country that brought about 
that system; and wliat they now required was that 
Government should do that which they could do with 
little additional trouble, viz., render a public service in 
which no private interests would be interfered with. He 
had recently been in Switzerland, and liad made inquiries 
as to the working there of this very system which Mr. 
Hawes so much dreaded, and he had there heard many 
expressions of astonishment that any doubt could exist 
in England as to the utility of the measure now pro- 
posed. When talking with a merchant of Zurich 
upon this subject, he was met with an expression 
of surprise that Englishmen, who were proverbially 
so wise in commercial matters, should be so stupid 
as to have any doubts upon this question. In 



Switzerland the rates were something like half or one- 
third of what was proposed in this country, and the 
system answered perfectly. He might observe that some 
of the statements of Mr. Hawes were unwarranted by the 
facts. He had talked of a huge monopoly. There was 
no notion of monopoly in the plan. They never imagined 
that in those cases wliich now existed, where people could 
send parcels for a halfpenny per lb., any one would be 
so foolish as to go to the Post-office and pay fourpencu, 
or that it would interfere with the existing large parcels 
traffic. It was confined to those exceptional cases for 
which there must be separate messengers under tlie pre- 
sent system of transit or delivery. It was said, in oppo- 
sition to this measure, tluit the demand w^ould be so ex- 
traordinary that it would embarrass the business of the 
Post-office. What was that but an admission that there 
was a great public want to be supplied ? He had been told 
by the vice-chairman of one of the large railway com- 
janies, that, after due consideration of the Seport by 
the directors, they had seen the urgency of the argu- 
ments of Mr. Rowland Hill — that on the whole this 
system would not interfere with the traffic of the rail- 
way, and many were of opinion that it would be a 
benefit to it. He was not aware of any opposition to 
the plan on the part of tlie railway companies ; hut of 
exaggeration they had had a plentiful supply that even- 
ing from his friend near him (Mr. Hawes). It was 
a great fact in support of the views of the Committee, 
that the plans had been submitted to the various Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the country, who, he believed, 
had generally expressed themselves favourable to it, 
and he ventured to place the opinions of those com- 
mercial bodies against those of his friend Mr. Hawes. 
On the other hand, there had been a great deal of sus- 
picion evinced by country tradesmen that the sys- 
tem would clash with their local interests, from the 
facilities that it would aff'ord for getting articles from 
London tradesmen ; but, at the same time, it would tend 
in other ways to promote the trade of remote districts. 
With regard to the pecuniary part of the question, they 
proposed to leave that to be determined by the judgment 
of the Post-office authorities ; and, under the present 
management of that establishment, they might rely that 
the interests of the public, as well as those of the service 
itself, would be duly consulted. They proposed simply 
to submit it to the Post-office to make the regulations in 
accordance with their own convenience. He was aware 
that if this public demand arose, new premises must be 
had at the central office. He considered that the views 
of the Committee had been responded to by the most 
competent authorities that the plan could be referred to, 
and he regarded that response as expressive of the 
general sense of the community upon the question. 

Sir Thomas Phillips felt bound to say, without 
adopting all the views of his friend, Mr. Hawes, that 
he thought it behoved them to consider whether it was 
a fit policy that the Government o( this country should, 
eittusr -voluDtarily or by preisure from without, enter 



upon any branch of the business of the country which 
could be transacted by private individuals. He appre- 
hended that no one would wish to see the Government 
competitors for the business of common carriers unless it 
were for some exceptional reasons. He apprshendeo, 
also, that no one would object to farther utilizing a 
power that at present existed, or an office already esta- 
blished, if it was understood that they intended to ex- 
tract from the existing machinery a larger amount of 
public benefit than had hitherto been obtained. But 
did any one who advocated this report, and who sought 
to carry it into practice, mean to limit himself to that 
extent' of operation ? Would they believe that the little 
extra work that they could get out of the village letter- 
carrier would be at all commensurate with the extent of 
business which they assumed would be done by the 
Post-office if they became common carriers ? He appre- 
hended it was notliing of the kind ; but that they meant 
that the Post-offi;e of this country should be largely 
increased, its mechanirm improved, and that it should 
conduct an amount of operations for which at present it 
was wholly unequal. If that were the case, it became a 
serious question whether that public department should 
employ the taxation of the country in order to carry (Mt. 
at less cost and with greater convenience, our parcel traffic. 
This was a subject to which he had given but little con- 
sideration ; but he thought, as a principle, it ought to be 
very seriously considered before the government bound 
themselves to undertake the task proposed by this report. 
Some exaggerated statements had doubtless been made 
as to the effects of this system. No doubt there had 
been some exaggeration on both sides, and although he 
should hesitate very much in affirming the conclusions 
arrived at in the report, he nevertheless thought, with 
Mr. Chester, that they were under great obligations to 
the gentlemen who had investigated this matter, and 
had prepared this report. The facts therein stated were 
worthy of consideration, but they led to the all-important 
question— at what stage did they consider the duty of 
the Government ended, and the duty of individuals began? 
Mr. Edwards said they had heard the statement that 
the Chambers of Commerce were favourable to this mea- 
He might be permitted to say, as a humble indi 



vidual, connected with a party in this country who were 
at one time politically weak but were now strong, that 
almost every advocate of that party was opposed to in- 
creasing the power of the Government, or putting ad- 
ditional work into the hands of the Post-office authorities. 
He had no doubt, if.this measure were carried, it would be 
a public convenience, but immediately that advantage 
was realised, an agitation would be got up to extend the 
system to parcels of greater weight than those contem- 
plated by the Committee, until it came to the conveyance 
of passengers. In fact, the whole railway system of the 
country might pass into the hands of the Government, 
unless they placed some limit beyond which the system 
should never be extended. 

Professor Tennant considered thatimprovementswere 
required in the Post- office for increasing the facilities of 
the delivery of letters in London, and that the fre- 
quency of dispatehes should be increased. He consi- 
dered that a parcels post would be a great advantage if 
it could be carried out without interfering with com- 
mercial affairs of a more important nature. 

Mr. S. W. Bbooks said it ought to be mentioned, that 
whilst the Post-office was not liable for damage or loss 
of parcels, the railway companies were. 

Mr. Petek Graham had but few observations to 
offer in reference to the discussion. An objection had 
been raised which he was not prepared to answer, 
namely, that under the proposed eynem, no one would 
pay more ihan fonrpenoe for a letter. That was a 
question of the revenue of the Post-office, and he, for his 
part, should have no objection to the rates being reduced. 
With regard te the convenience which this plan wcxiM 
aflord to persons enga^d in trade, testimony had been 
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afforded by one of the largest houses in the city — Cope- 
etake and Co., who were so convinced of the importance 
of the measure, that they had been in communication 
with the railway companies, endeavouring to get them 
to adopt some improved method of forwarding small 
parcels, and that having failed, they were convinced that 
what the Post-office could do in this matter could not be 
achieved by any other existing organization. That 
opinion was confirmed by other City houses, and by many 
large houses at the West-end. They had very easy and 
direct means of communication from London to 
Glasgow, for instance, but it did not apply to the wants 
of the country towns generally. Supposing they wanted 
to send a parcel from Wandsworth to a tradesman in the 
City, it would be a gieat convenience to drop it into a post- 
office and ensure its delivery for fourpence, instead of the 
uncertainty and delay of sending it by a carrier. Mr. 
Hawes had made a great point of the building of a new 
post-office. Of course that would be required ; but he 
(Mr. Graham) conceived that the public money could 
not be spent for a better object than in promoting the 
public convenience, which would bo paid ior only by 
those who availed themselves of it. As to the weight and 
size of the parcels to be embraced in this syetem, it was 
obvious that a limit must be fixed both as to size and 
weight; in iact, the proposed price, 4d. per lb., was a 
practical limitation. Alt the difficulties of detail would 
doubtless be overcome by a man with the character for 
organization possessed by Mr. Eowland Hill. He did 
not consider that the railway companies would be in- 
jured in the least by this measure. The only parties 
who would suffer were those who were employed in the 
collection and delivery of the parcels, and they would 
most probably meet with employment under the new 
system. He thought the bugbear of Government in- 
terference, which had been raised by Mr. Hawes, was 
hardly worthy of that gentleman, when all that was pro- 
posed was to utilize and extend our existing establish- 
ment. The public would use the system only for their 
own convenience, and the carriage of parcels would be as 
free as it was at the present time. 

The Chaibman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Peter 
Graham, which was unanimously passed. 

The Secretary announced that the paper for 
Wednesday evening next, the 2nd February, 
would be one by himself, " On Aluminium." 



ON THE SALE OF COEN BY WEIGHT. 

By J. T. Danson. 

It has been publicly announced that, from the 1st of 
Februaiy next, grain, meal, and flour will be sold, in the 
markets of Liverpool, Glasgow, and Hull, only by the 
" cental" of 100 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The effect upon these markets may be inferred 
from inspection of the following summaiy of weights 
about to be displaced, in the Liverpool market, bv the 
"cental":— 

lbs. 

Wheat has hitherto been sold per 70 

Barley „ „ 60 

Oats „ „ 45 

Indian corn and beans „ 480 

Peas „ „ 504 

Flour „ „ 1961bs. or 280 

Oatmeal and Indian meal, per 1961bs. or 240 
A similar (not identical) variety has prevailed in 
the markets of Glasgow and Hull ; and still prevails in 
all the principal corn-markets of the United Kingdom. 

The resulting evil is twofold — multiplicity of methods 
in the same market, and variety of methods in different 
markets ; but it is most important in the latter aspect. 
The main object of trade in corn may be said to be to 



equalise the pricein different localities. Freedom of trade 
has its value in the facility it affords to the attainment of 
this object — its value alike to the producer, to the dealer, 
and to the consumer. The lowest price fairly attainable 
throughout the kingdom — the price best for all pattias — 
would be an uniform price, or a close approximation to it ; 
and this is just the price towards which every additional 
facility given to the com trade helps us nearer, and to 
the attainment of which the exertions of every corn- 
dealer are constantly (however unconsciously) directed. 

To take, first, the case of the dealer. The method of 
equalisation is invariable — it is transfer of corn from 
places in which it is cheap to places in which it is dear. 
This process has three parts : — Ist, discovery of local in- 
equalities of price; 2nd, negociation of a transfer; and 
3rd, transmission of the required quantity of corn. 
Corn-dealers' profit is payment for'performance.'or direc- 
tion, of these processes ; and is palpably dependent upon 
the number and extent of the transactions effected. But 
both " number" and " extent" are reduced by every 
difficulty in the way of the transaction itself; and diver- 
sity of modes of sale undoubtedly makes more difficult 
what the corn-dealers are especially called upon to do, — 
to find out where corn can be bought cheapest and sold 
dearest ; and, until these steps are taken, facilities of 
transmission are practically worthless. The cases of pro- 
ducer and consumer are disposed of with a moment's 
reflection. The transfer will only take place when its 
effect will be to reduce, in some decree, the average price 
of the kingdom. So much for the consumer. And it will 
only take place when its effect will be to raise, in some 
degree, the price of the particular corn dealt with. So 
much for the producer. 

This evil of diverse measures is not a new one ; but it 
has of late become more apparent, and less bearable, and 
hence is more heard of. It was felt enough in 1884 ts 
induce the House of Commons to appoint a select com- 
mittee " to inquire into the present practices of selling 
corn throughout the United Kingdom, with a view to 
the better regulation thereof." That committee examined 
many witnesses, and reported the existence in the country 
of a great diversity in the modes of selling com : that 
in some districts sales were made only by weight, in 
others only by measure ; and in others by both methods ; 
that great inconveniences resulted: ever- recurring mis- 
understandings and disputes ; markets ignorant of the 
state of, and disinclined to have dealings with, each 
other ; fraud constantly facilitated ; and published quo- 
tations of price commonly unintelligible out of their own 
locality. Nearly five-and-twenty years have elapsed, 
and, the diversity remaining nearly as it was, the ill 
effects of it have been largely increased. For, as to 
transmission, railways have, in the interim, reduced to 
one-half, or one-third, the effective distance between the 
markets ; and as to communication, the electric telegraph 
has put them all within speaking distance of each other. 
It is now almost as bad as if the diversity existed in the 
same market. 

The committee of 1834, seeking an uniform method, 
halted between weight and measure. They sat in 
London, and were no doubt made to feel, through the 
witnesses most readily producible, the bias of the 
London dealers in favour of their own long-established 
practice of selling by measure — a practice not adhered 
to the less firmly, perhaps, for its association with the 
metage-monopoly of the London corporation. Other- 
wise, even then, the invariable use of weight throughout 
Ireland, and its preference in the markets then serving 
more than half the population of Great Britain — a pro- 
portion probably now exceeding two-thirds — would 
doubtless have led them to choose weight. They chose 
neither ; but proposed a compromise. This was i^eadily 
shown to be impracticable ; and the House dropped the 
Report into its waste-paper receptacle. 

Three of the principal markets of the kingdom, long 
accustomed to sale by weight, have now determined to 
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use only one denomination — 100 lbs. avoirdupois, which 
they have named the " cental." It is said by some that 
this is illegal. Were it so, it might be observed that 
the law has been equally broken, time out of mind, 
wherever, in Great Britain, corn has been liold by weight ; 
for the law has precisely the same relation to the 
Scottish boll (240 lbs.), the Welsh hobbett (168 lbs.), 
the Birmingham bushel (62 lbs.), and the Liverpool 
bushel (70, 60, or 45 lbs.) as to the cental (100 lbs.). 
But, in truth, there is no illegality in selling anything 
by any number of pounds avoirdupois ; though the view 
of the statute (6 and 6 William IV. c. 63) adopted by 
some of the Scottish authorities, seems to favour that 
notion. 

Assuming that the new system finds general favour in 
the corn-trade, when tried, there is, apparently, but one 
obstacle to its extension into every market in which 
sale by weight is or shall be adopted, and that is the 
want of stamped weights (and to use others is clearly 
illegal) convenient for making up the cental, or aliquot 
parts of it, in the scale. To use the present weights, 
56, 2S, 14, 7, and so on, will draw somewhat more 
largely upon the mental arithmetic of thejweigher, than 
would a set running 50, 25, 10, 6 lbs., and so on. But 
if, to remove this inconvenience, resort be had to Parlia- 
ment, those who seek the suggested change will find 
ample support in the documents of the highest authority 
on this subject yet laid before either House. 

The commissioners appointed in 1838 (after the na- 
tional standards of weight and measure bad been de- 
stroyed in the burning of the Houses ot Parliament), " to 
consider the steps to be taken for the restoration of the 
standards of weight and measure," after stating; in the 
report (presented to Parliament in 1841) that — 

" The decimal scale of division appears to us to be 
by far the most convenient for all transactions which be- 
come the subjects of written accounts, and for all transac- 
tions, of whatever kind, in which great numbers of 
weights and measures are combined by addition or mul- 
tiplication," proceed to offer the following recommenda- 
tion* : — 

" That after the expiration of the year commencing 
next after the passing of the Act [proposed by the com- 
missioners], weights of 14 lbs., 28 lbs., 56 lbs., 112 lbs., 
or any of their multiples, except those occurring in the 
decimal scale hereinafter mentioned, be not legal for the 
sale of any commodity whatever, or for the purpose of 
weighing for any other commercial transaction ; and 
that such weights be then liable to seizure by the in- 
spectors of weights and measures, and to fine, in the 
same manner as false or defective weights. 

" That the only legal weights, above one pound, be 
weights of multiples of one pound, not exceeding ten 
pounds; and weights of ten pounds and its multiples, 
not exceeding one hundred pounds. 

" That the name centner, or some other, to be fixed by 
Act of Parliament, be recognised as describing the 
weight of one hundred pounds, without the necessity of 
further definition. 

" That the Government do consider the expediency of 
some plan of exchange, by wiiich the weights of 
141bs., 281bs., 561bs., and 1121bs., now in use, mav be 
withdrawn, and weights of lOlbs., 201bs., SOIbs., 40ib8., 
501bs., and lOOlbs., may be substituted lor general 
use." 

This report having been published and discussed, 
another commission was issued, in June, 1843, author- 
ising the construction of new standards, under the best 
scientific superintendence. The resulting report was 
presented to Parliament, and published, in 1854. From 
that report we extract the following consecutive para- 
graphs : — 

« We wish to state our opinion that, in reference to the 
decimal scale generally, the public mind is very greatly 
changed, and that the introduction of a decimal system 
will now [1864] be very easy in respect to many points 



which a few years ago would have offered great diffi- 
culties. 

•' We desire next to refer to our letter of 1858, March 
26th, expressing the hearty wish of every member of the 
committee that measures might be taken, at the present 
favourable opportunity, for commencing a coinage on 
the decimal scale, descending from the pound sterling. 

" We advert briefly to the notorious fact, that the 
Bank of England has spontaneously adopted a decimal 
scale of multiples and subdivisions of the troy ounce, 
for weighin.;; gold and silver, in which the Bank has 
been followed by the Boyal Mint, and by bullion dealers 
in general. A bill to be laid before Parliament for the 
legalization of this scale was prepared by the Bank of 
England, and was submitted to us. The bill was ap- 
proved by us, and, having passed through Parliament, 
has now become law. 

'•We are anxious also to call your [the Treasury's] at- 
tention to the circumstance that, in tlie Custom House of 
London, it has been found necessary to adopt a series of 
weights in the millesimal seals of subdivision of the 
avoirdupois pound, in order to facilitate the calculations 
of tare upon ribbons and other goods in numerous small 
packages, upon which duty is payable on the net weight 
only. 

"We beg leave to refer to the letter of our chairman, 
under date of 1853, April ^il, proposing that the customs 
duties which it was then contemplated to levy by the 
hundredweight of 112 lbs., should be changed into equi- 
valent duties levied by the hundred pounds [the cental] 
of 100 lbs. ; and we remark that under any circumstances 
this step would be convenient ; but that if, as we trust, 
a decimal coinage shall shortly be established, the con- 
venience would become so striking that the change could 
not very well be deferred. This measure would almost 
necessarily imply^the adoption, in the Custom House, of 
weights of I01bs.,201bs., &c., and lOOlbs. (a series which, 
even without a change of tariff, the oflScers of that estab- 
lishment are desirous to introduce), and we do not doubt 
that the adoption of these weights by the public would 
soon becomesogeneral that, ifthey were not already recog- 
nised by law, it would speedily be found necessary to 
pass an Act of Parliament recognising them." 

It may now be said that the anticipation of the Com- 
missioners ("the adoption of these weights by the 
public") is about to become an accomplished fact. Per- 
haps it may also " speedily be found necessary to pass an 
Act of Parliament" such as they have suggested. Mean- 
while, the best test of the expediency of "the cental 
movement" will be found in the progress it makes among 
those it most concerns. The best course for its friends 
will obviously be to let it speak for itself. 
Eldon Chambers, Liverpool. 



THE LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE AND THE 
LONDON MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool Institute, the 
sum of £50 was voted from the surplui income towards 
the Donative Fund now raising to refound and endow 
the London Mechanics' Institution. The subject formed 
part of the annual report, and on the motion of William 
Brown, Esq., M.P., was unanimously adopted. The 
following passage in the report of the director shows that 
the subject has had the sympathy and consideration of 
the directors, and the unanimous approval of the mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Institute : — 

" London Mechanics' Institution. — The subject of 
the London Mechanics' lustitutiun and Lord Bi ougham's 
responsibility as its trustee, have been brought under 
the consideration of your directors. They cannot but 
think that it would be a reflection on the friends of edu- 
cation generally if the noble lord, who fought the 
great fight for popular education, and won it, were 
allowed to bear the annual loss which he has ren- 
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dered himself liable to by his zeal for the welfare of 
the people. It is with pleasure, therefore, that your 
directors observe the effort which is now being made to 
relieve Lord Brougham from all pecuniary responsibility. 
Ta mark their approval of the step, as well as to express 
the deep sense of respect they entertain for the labour of 
the noble lord, your directors have unanimously re- 
solved to recommend that the sum of £50 from the 
funds of this institution be placed to the credit of the 
fund which is now being raised in London. Lord 
Brougham laid the foundation-stone of this institution ; 
he has on several occasions cheered your directors by his 
sympathy, and instructed the members by his addresses. 
In grateful acknowledgment of what he has done, not 
only for this institution but for the country, your direc- 
tors heartily commend this resolution to your approval." 



iMe ([,ammi'(iimi. 



THE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 
Sis, — In answer to the letter of Mr. Bridges Adams, 
I must first disclaim the possession of more common 
sense or humanity than the rest of mj' fellow townsmen, 
Manchester men, in my opinion, being both practical 
and humane, and this question far too important to be 
trifled with. 

My wish in all matters with which I have to do, is to 
take advantage of existing circumstances, as far as pos- 
sible, and turn them to practical account. 

My first step, therefore, was to try tD show to the 
chiefs and other Africans in the interior, that it would 
be more profitable, and to their interest generally, to 
employ their people than to sell them into slavery, as 
they were in the habit of doing. I then pointed out how 
they might employ the whole of their people in the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and in shipping it to this country, 
instead of allowing it to fall and rot on the ground, as it 
then did, from season to season, except what was required 
for domestic use. 

I then furnished the means for the purchase of what- 
ever was brought for sale, however much or however 
small in quantity. 

The quantity offering soon became large, but, diffi- 
cnlJies arising, I was induced to arrange to teach a 
number of Africans how to conduct tlie whole of the 
operations, and the Eev. Henry Venn, of the Church 
Missionary Society, kindly undertook to select suitable 
youths from the missionary school at Sierra Leone. 

Henry Eobbin, who now has charge of the Industrial 
Institution at Abbeokuta, was first selected ; then the 
well-known and much-valued African clergyman, the 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, sent over his son Josiah ; and a 



without wages ; six, at five shillings per week ; twenty, 
at seven-and-sixpence ; thirty at eight shillings ; six- 
teen at ten shillings ; and again several months at the 
end without any wages, going from workshop to work- 
shop, to obtain a knowledge of the construction of roofs 
and other operations connected with the erectiim of 
buildings, — the tvu-ning of bed-posts, walking-sticks, Or- 
namental articles, the construction and working of cotton 
gins, packing presses, &c., &c. In fact, his attention was 
directed to everything that I considered likely to be 
useful to him in his own country, more than to obtaining 
wages whilst here, and in every case he acquitted him- 
self most creditably. 

Crowther worked twenty-four weeks without wages ; 
six at five shillings per week ; twenty-six at seven-and- 
sixpence ; twenty-seven at eiglit shillings ; and one at ten 
shillings, when he was taken ill, and had to return very 
hastily to his own country, having both worked and con- 
ducted himself entirely to the satisfaction of our 
manager, myself, and my partner, whilst here. 

The other youth came as an office-boy for three years, 
at the rate of ten pounds for the first year, twenty 
pounds for the second, and thirty pounds for the third 
year, and was employed in my Manchester warehouse. 

He was clever enough, and might have done well, but 
owing to his love of dress and society, and being made too 
much of, he was led into expenses which his father could 
not afford, and was obliged to return to Africa sooner 
than was intended. My opinion is that it would be folly 
to attempt to bring Africans over to work our mills, so 
uncongenial as our climate is to their physical constitu- 
tion, few of them being able to stay here over the third 
winter ; but, as to expertness and general ability, I un- 
hesitatingly say (from the specimens tried) they are in 
every way capable of doing all we require. 
, With regard to working mills in their own country, I 
think that also premature ; for whilst, perhaps, a hun- 
dredth part of the land is not cultivated, and can be had' 
for the asking, or, at most, for a trifling present, whibt 
cotton in every part spontaneously abounds, and whilst 
the prolific, industrious, docile, and intelligent Afriean' 
equally abounds, why should he not at home turn to 
those agricultural pursuits that he has hitherto been 
coerced to in similar climates elsewhere ? 

By cultivating simply the indigenous products of his 
native country, he would rapidly supply those very arti- 
cles by which slavery is now supported at a much lower 
rate, making slavery thereby unprofitable, if not ulti- 
mately impossible. 

As Mr. Adams says, Africa being so near to us, we 
should look to it for whatever it can produce; for the 
cost of bringing articles from many countries is in itself 
prohibition, and yet, near asit is, the shippers have never 
charged me less for freight than a penny per pound upon 
the gross weight of cotton, whilst it is brought from 



tradesman of Sierra Leone sent one of his sons also. The .«- o ..— o-- -- -- - .. , ,. ^ « -, ,,,,„ 

two first were placed at my mill, in the country, there to many parts of the world, twice the distance, tor less tnan 

learn the method of cleaning the cotton, the nature and half that amount, 
use of machinery, how to handle their tools, and get 



their own living. 

The third was placed in my ofiice, in Manchester, with 
a view only to a mercantile education. 

With regard to the use of their fingers, as Mr. Adams 
expresses it, I may safely say; that for the time they 
were employed, and the age at which tbey commenced 
(17 to 19), we never had any young people who excelled 
ibem. 

With regard to their conduct in general, it was moat 
exemplary, and as to Eobbin, the clergyman of Tyldes- 
ley certified to the Eev. Henry Venn, that he was the 
best of his Sunday-school teachers ; and I believe they 
merited and obtained the respect of the other mill hands, 
as well as of the inhabitants of the village at large. 

Everything being strange and new to them, and their 
services being wanted in Africa, their occupation was 
changed almost weekly ; consequently they were longer 
in earning wages. Eobbin worked twenty-two weeks 



I quite agree with Mr. Adams that nothing coidd so 
rapidly civilise any part of the world, as a continued 
succession of young people coming to this country to be 
instructed in all the appliances of civilised life. 

A few days before being asked to preside at the read- 
ings of Mr. Wray's able paper on Cotton, I had arranged 
with the Eev. H. Venn to get over three more African 
youths, and to take them to my mill to get a similar 
training to those who were formerly there, and I feel 
confident that ere this the estimable Bishop of Sieria 
Leone is tryingto select from the missiouary schools such 
boys as will do credit to Africa. 

Indeed, I may say here, and I trust I have done so on 
all occasions, that without the kind aid, able advice, and 
assistance of Mr. Venn and those who act with him, I 
could have done comparatively nothing; although what 
has been done (Eeceipts, 1816 bales in 1868) is but a drop 
in the ocean. The African Native Agency Committee 
(with whom Mr. Venn is connected) have, in all cases, 
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paid the expenses over the earnings, of all Afriaana they 
nave hitherto brought, and again engage to do so for 
those that are now coming ; and they estimate the cost 
at about 15s. per week for the whole time they are re- 
quired to be here. 

Being pleased with the result of my efforts, a kind 
friend has come to my aid, and 1 have now lying in 
Liverpool, waiting for shipment, upwards of three thou- 
sand pounds worth of machinery and requisite materials 
to enable me to go further into the interior of Africa, 
establish new cotton stations, and prosecute the matter 
with still more vigour. As any and e ?ery one will pur- 
chase cotton now that a large profit arises, my object is 
more than ever to open up new sources of supply. 

That coming to this country has a beneficial effect 
upon the individual African, may be easily shown by the 
fact that Henry Bobbin, who lately worked for 5s. weekly 
(and probably for 2s. in his own country), has, since 
returning, refused one hundred pounds per annum at 
Abbeokuta. 

The benevolent friend before named has also enabled 
me to place at Dr. Livingstone's disposal a sum of money 
sufficient for him to carry out his wish of assisting me 
in my first and great object — Christianising, civihsing, 
and elevating Africa, supplying our own deficiency in 
cotton, and, as far as possible, superseding slaverj'. 

In furtlierance of these objects the Bishops of Sierra 
Leone and Natal are cordially lending a helping hand, by 
advice, influence, and encouragement, and our Cotton 
Supply Association is calling forth the energy of the 
people and the government of Liberia by offering prizes 
and medals for successful cultivation of cotton. 

Several liberal friends have kindly enabled Mr. Wood, 
the Tunisian Consul, and myself, to establish a Cotton 
Growing Company at Tunis, one-half the capital, at 
least, being found by Tunisians, with a government 
guarantee against more than a certain portion of loss 
should the Company prove a failure ; and although the 
seed was too late, and the whole of the land (eighteen 
hundred acres) could not be sown, yet some of the 
cotton looks well, and shows that Tunis can grow good 
cotton, both in colour, staple, and cleanness. Apologising 
for the length of this letter. — I am, &c., 

THOMAS CLEGG. 

Manchester, Jaa. sand, 1859. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MoN London last., 7. Prof. Huxley, ** On Biology." 

Acluaries, 1. Mr. Day, "On the Probabilities of Mar- 
riage, as affecting tbe Calculations of Premiums for 
Assurance against Issue." 

Medical, 8. 

United Service Inst., 8 . Mr. F.J. Evans, Superintendent 
of the Compass Department; Admiralty, "Notes on the 
Magnetism of Ships and the Mariner's Compass." 
Toes Royal Inst. 3. Professor Owen, " On Fossil Mammals." 

Civil Engineers, 8. 

Pathologic il, 8. 

Photographic, 8. Anniversary. 

Wed London Inst , 3. Mr. T. Rymer Jones, *' On the Natural 

History of the Vertebrate Division of the Animal 
Kingdom." 

Society of Arts, 8. Mr. Le Neve Foster, " On Alu- 
minium." 

Geological, 8. Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, M.P., " On the 
Formation of Volcanos and Craters." 

Pharmaceutical, 8. 

Royal Soc. Lit., 8J. 
Thues. ...Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Tyndall, " On the Force of Gravity." 

Royal Soc. Club, 6. 

London Inst., 1. Mr. G. MacDonald, " On the Poetry of 
the 16th Century." 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Linnsean, 8. Mr. Bentham's ** Notes on British Botany, 
continued — Geographical Distribution." 

Chemical, 8. 

Artists and Amateurs, 8. 

Royal, 8J. 
FBI United Service Inst., 3. Colonel H. James, R.E., Direc- 
tor of the Ordnance Survey, ** The Ordnance Survey : 
its Operations, Organization, and Series of Maps and 
Plans produced." 

Archseological Inst., 4. 

Bc>^ Insu, 8J. Prof. Owen, " On the GorillB."- 



Sai. 



,,..A4atio, 2. 

London Inst., 3. Mr. Thomas A. Halone, " On the Me- 
tallic Elements, and their Principal Salts and Alloys." 
Royal Inst., 3. Dr. W. A. Miller, " On Organic Chemis- 
try." 



PATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



2766. 

2916. 
2954. 
2984. 

2999. 

3001. 
3003. 
3005. 
3007. 



2. 
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5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



APPLIOATIOHS JOE FATENT3 AND PBOTSOTIOH ALLOWED. 

[From Oazette, January 21, 1869.] 

Dated 3rd Becemher, 1868. 

E. S. Jones, 13, Marylebone-street, GoIden-square-^Jntp. in 
cornets, trumpets, horns, and sirnUar musical wind instru- 
ments. 

Dated 2Uf December, 1858. 

A. S. Beliard, Bordeaux, France— An improred machine for 
pumicing felts, tissues, and skins. 

Dated •mil December, 1858. 

J. Radley, 22, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin — An improved 
cooj^ing apparatus. 

Dated 30tk December, 1858, 

H. C. Vion, Paris — A new mode of obtiuning atmospheric 
electricity, and terrestial electricity, and its industrial ap- 
plications, and in apparatus for the same. 
DaiediUt December, 1868. 

J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn-flelds — Imp. In tlve manufac- 
ture or production of boots and shoes or other coverings for 
the feet, and in machinery or apparatus employed in such 
manufacture. (A com.) 

M. D. Wyatt, Guildford-street, Russell-square — Imp. in tiles 
and tessarce and other wall coverings, and in the means of 
securing the s.ime to walls and buildings. 

J. Lees and W. Heap, Fark-bridge, near Ashton-uuder-Lyne, 
Lancashire— Imp. in machinery for punching st^uare holes 
in the ends of rollers and other articles. 

r. W. A. Casper and G. H. Schmahl, 162, Rue du Faubourg 
St. Martin, Paris— Using spart or Spanish broom in manu- 
facturing seats of all descriptions. 

J. H. Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn-fields — Imp. in the manufac- 
ture or production and casting of steel, and in tlw apparatus 
employed therein. (A com.) 

Dated 1st January, 1859. 

J. T. Pitman, 67, Gracechurch-street — An improved mode of 
malung and fitting bungs to casks and other vessels. (A com,) 

H. 0. Traphagen, New york, U.S.— Imp. in skirts for ladies. 

A. Anderson, Lancaster, U.S.— An imp. in governors for ma- 
chinery. 

B. J. Gosteau, 2, Rue Ste. Appoline, Paris— Aj» improved 
gridiron, which may form a complete cooking apparatus*. 

J. E. Drouot, 2, Eue Ste. Appoline, Faris.^In«p.. in bakers' 
ovens. 

W. Footman, 15, Water-street, Strand— Imp. in breaks for re- 
tarding and stopping railway tridns, carriages or other 
vehicles. 

J. Oliver, White Bank, near Chesterfield, Derby— Imp. in 
lubricators for steam engine cylinders. 

J. Garforlh, Dukinfleld, Chester— Certain Imp. in steam 
engines. 

H. Ashworth, Littleborongh, Lancashire- A certain imp. in 
power-looms for weaving. 

R. Smith, Beith, Ayr, N.B.— Imp. in casting, applicable to 
printing surfaces, and for other purposes. 

P. E. Guerinot, 60, Boulevart de Strasbourg, PariB^Im9..in 
the application of an apparatus to railway locomotives, wag- 
gons and carriages, for the purpose of lessening the effect of 
concussion in the event of collision. 

W. Eccles, 34, Surrey-street, Strand, Westminster— Improving 
the machinery or apparatus for regulating the tension of the 
twist threads or warp whilst it is weaving in power looms 
into cloth. 

A. Prince, 4, Traf ilgar-square, Chariog-cross— Imp. ia the 
construction of cylindrical presses. ( A com.) 

W. A. Von Kanig', Leipsic, Saxony — Imp. in machinery or 
apparatus for digging and cultivating land. 

J. Harris, Hanwell, Middlesex— Imp. in apparatuses for regu- 
lating the pressure and flow of steam, water, and other fluids. 

G. Skinner, Stockton-on-Tees, Durham,and J. WhaUey, South 
Stockton-on-Tees, Yorkshire— Imp. in the manufacture of 
ornamental and other tiles, and other similar articles. 

J. Brown.jun., Botherham, Yorkshire— Imp. in buffers, draw 
springs, and bearing springs. 

G. T. Bousfleld, Louihborough-park, Brliton, Surrey— Imp. 
in machinery for forming dough into cakes or break crack- 
ers. (A com.) 

A. L. Levfeque, Paris— An imptovad-appaitttus-f er s ubd n i ntHt 
stopping runaway or restive horses. 

J. B. Morgan, Liverpool— Imp. in propelling navigable vessels. 
Dated 3rd Januan/, 1869. 

J. Luis, IB, Welbeok-street, Cavendish-square— New eco- 
nomical candles. (A com.) 

Hi Tempest and J. Tomlinsop, Bochdaie, Lancashire— Imp. in 
certain machines fbr pie^iqg, cotton and other Abrous 
materials. 
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27. C. B. Blyth, Dundee— Imp. in machinery for preparing' and 
treating jute, hemp, flax, and other fibrous materials. 

29. W. Reoton, T. Renton, and W. Binns, Leeda— Imp. in raising 

the nap or pile of textile fabrics. 

30. J. Furniral, Leamington, Warwickshire, T. Furnival, Co- 

bridge, J. Derbyshire, Longton,and F. J- Emery, Burslem, 
Staffordshire— Imp. in apparatus for supporting articles of 
china and earthenware in kilns and orens. 

Dated ith January t 1859. 

31. L. J. Higham, Edmund-place, London— Improved means for 

obtaining submarine electrical conduction. 

32. J. Buchanan, Greenock, Renfrewshire, N.B.— Imp. in oil cans 

or lubricating apparatus. 

33. J. B. Joyce, Bradford, Yorkshire— Imp. in means, machinery, 

or apparatus applicable to wool combing. 

34. W. Hood, 68, Upper Thames-street— Imp. in racks and water 

cisterns for stables. 

35. A, Bedborough, Soutliampton — An improved chimney cowl 

and ventilator. 

36. C. de Forest, Leicester-square— An imp. in the manufacture of 

springs for carriages, and other uses. (A com.) 

Dated 5tk January^ 1859. 
3t. F. Clark, King-street, Bloomsbury- Imp. in cor.necting knobs 
and handles to the spindles of locks and latches, and other 
articles of a like nature. 

38. W. Draper, 2, Gordon-terrace, Holland-road, Brixton— Imp. 

in machinery for printing on paper and other fabrics. 

39. J, Howard, Bedford— An improved construction of lever-neck 

plough. 

40. R. Rumney and W. S. Macdonald, Manchester- Imp. in print- 

ing and dyeing woven fabrics and yarns or threads. 
11. A. V. Kewton,66, Chancery- lane — An imp. in the process of 
and improved apparatus for separating metals from their 
Ores. (A com.) 

Dated 6th January^ 1859, 

43, J. Kirkman and I. Grundy, Bolton-le -Moors, Lancashire- 

Imp, in certain kinds of bed covers or counterpanes, and 
other textile fabrics of similar character, and in the mode or 
method of weaving the same, 

44. G. Bury, Everton, near Liverpool— Imp. in part or parts of 

apparatus commonly used ;ind applied for effecting the pick 
in power looms for weaving. 

■45. H. G. Coombs, U, Union-atreet, Borough— An improved 
method of constructing railings, bars, gates, gratings, 
columns, and all other builder's work of a like nature or 
description. 

'46. E. T. Hughes, 123, Chancery-lane— Imp. in machinery or ap- 
paratus for preparing cotton and other fibrous materials to 
he spun. (A com.) 

47. W. Renton, T. Renton, and W. Binns, Leeds— Imp. in finish- 

ing woollen and other fabrics. 

48. J. Aspinall, Great Tower-street— Imp. in machines for the 

manuf icture of holts, rivets, and spikes. 

49. J.H.Johnson, 47, Lincoln's-inn-fields — An improved textile 

fabric, appliciibie to the manufacture of varnished cloths, 
and to other purposes. (A com.) 

H. Johnson, 47, Liucoln's-inn-fields- Imp. in machinery or 
apparatus for boring, piercing rocks, applicable also to the 
dressing or working of stone, and as a power hammer gene- 
rally. (A com.) 

Dated 1th January j 1859. 
51. W. Spence, 50, Chancery-lane — Imp. in the mode of taking 

photograp-hic pictures on wor-d, (A com.) 
53, E. Heywood, Halifax— Imp. inweaving. 
55. G. K.Geyelin, London— Regulating gas burners, which he calls 

the Universal Gas Burner Regulator. 
57, J. Paterson, Wood-street — An imp. in bands and belts for the 

waist. 
59. W. E. Newton, ■66, Chancery-lane— Imp. in machinery for 

winding, twisting, and doubling fibrous materials, (A com.) 

Dated >itk January, 1859. 

^61, C. F, Vasscrot, 45, Essex-street, Strand — An improved chain 
and bucket pump. ( A com.) 

63, T. B. Hubbell, Castle-street- An improved trap for rabbits, 
rats, mice, and other like animals and vermin. (A com.) 

€5. A. W. Williamson, University College, London — Imp. in con- 
denaers for steam esginesand other purposes. 

«.7, W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane— Imp. in purifying natural phos- 
phates of lime. (A com.) 



69. J. T. Forster, IloUand-road, Kensington— Imp. in bed'l>erths, 
applicable for bunks, hammocks, cots, and other fixed and 
moveable sleeping places. 

71. W. A. Lyttle, Secretary's OMce, General Post Office, London 
—Taking the place of springs in many, if not all, of She 
combinationsinto which they enter, and also forequUibratin^ 
a varying force or weight. 



50. J 



Dated 19th January^ 1859. 

73. L. Aj,i^orman.5y, jun., G7, Judd-street — Imp, in ih« process of 
distiliing and clarifying resinous subotances. (A com.) 

75. F. Lcbr, Jloboken, New Jersey, U.S.— Imp. in machinery for 
manufacturing metallic ribs for umbi'ellhs, parasoto, and 
other articles. 

77. J. White. Finchley— Imp. in cleansing or pwifyiag air, Md in 
increasing or reducing the temperature thereof, and lu. tho 
application of air so treated to sanitary and' Other tiseJ.- 

Dated Wth January ^ 1859. 

79. E. Agneni, 29, Devonshire -street, Queen-equarcV BloomBbw*'/ 
—Increasing particularly the effect of decorative pictures,. 
landscapes, drawings, and prints, through lookis^gliUiBeEr: 

81. J, Biers, jun., 38, Kochdale-road, Kentish-town- Awlf-actiog' 
carriage wheel brake. 

S3. W. Tillie, Londonderry— An imp. in the manufacturrsf shirts 
and shirt fronts. 

85. B.J. Rubenstein, London— Imp. in dentistry. 

S7. C. W. Siemens, John-street, Adelpbi— Imp. in suppoTfeyfor 
electric telegraphic line wires, and in tools or apparatiw to 
be used in the construction of such supports, part of wfii'ch 
imp. are applicable to the joining of pipes and other articiles. 

89. N, P. Burgh, Sheerness — Imp. in steam* engines. 





WEEKLY LIST OF PATENTS SEALED. 




IFrom 


Gazelle 


, Jan. 21, 1859.] 




January 'l\st. 




1871. J. F. Belleville. 


1529 


A. \\\ Sleigh. 




1625. C. F. Vasserot. 


1645. 


M. Matley. 




1697. A. Kellermann. 


1651. 


n. W. Warder. 




1698. A. Pougault. 


1658. 


Il.HijTginsandT. S 


Whit- 


1832. W. Knowlcs. 




worth. 




1915. T. Averill. 


1662. 


H. Barber. 




2672. F. C. Calvert & C. Lowe. 




\_From 


Gazelle, 


Jim.25, 1S59.] 




January 25th. 




1783. D. McCrummen. 


16t6. 


A. S.1X. 




1784. C. Mather. 


t6J8. 


J. Ha.rdie. 




1,99. J. Smith, Jun. 


1683. 


E.Jones. 




1802. J. Imray. 


1684. 


H. Jackson. 




1803. J. Taylor. 


1687. 


P. A. Godefroy. 




1843. H. Smith A T. W. Ashbr. 


1688. 


H. Glover. 




1849. T. Rickett. 


1691. 


J. Ernes. 




1945. A. V. Newton. 


L693. 


A. Taylor. 




1967. L. Wiart. 


1694. 


C. N. Kottnla. 




2186. J.T. P. Newbon, T.Smith 


1696. 


G. Hum. 




and J. Brown. 


H05. 


H. Harden. 




2450. S. Bottomley. 


ini. 


J. Mu.grave. 




2609. B. Uider. 


1113. 


G. S. Parkinson. 




2643. J. Young. 


L715. 


J. L. Hinks. 




2661. W. Warne, J. A. Jaqucs 


1140. 


C. de Bergue. 






1749. 


W. B. B. Harvey. 




2681. C. Mather. 


1774. 


J. B. Pascoe and 
Thomas. 


J. E. 


2753. E.L. Benzon. 



Patknts on which the Stamp Duty op £50 has been paid. 
\_From Gazelle, January 21, 1869.] 



January 17lh. 
142. F. J. Manceaux. 
163. J. B. P. A. Thierry, Jun., 

J. L. Richard, and Baron 

H. de Martiny. 
171. J. Francis. 



January 13th. 
197. F. Chauchard. 

January I9th. 
181. J. Hopkiuson, jun. 
203. J. Beads. 
227. P. E. Guerinot. 



{_From Gazette, Jan, 25, 1858. ] 



January ZOth. 
160. J. W. Kobson. 

January 2lst. 
1S2. P. L. Tieffu-Lacroix. 
218. W. Boasley. 



January 22nd. 
193. G. B. Pettit and H. F. 

Smith. 
250. C. F. Glaus. 



WEEKLY LIST OF DESIGNS FOR ARTICLES OF UTILITY REGISTERED. 



No. in the 
Register. 



Bate ol 
Registration. 



Proprietors' Name. 



4115 
4146 

4147 

4148 



January 3. Cart, Van, and Waggon Pulley Tail A. McDougall . 

„ 6. The Hibernian Mantle J.Leo 

g I (An Improved Fastener for Saihes and Mp Currie 

*» 1 other purposes j 

„ «. The Kensington Brace |W. Blcnkiron . 



17, Addle-hill, bt. Paul's Churchyard, 
64, Dame-street, Dublin. [E.C. 

Summer Hill Works, Birmingham. 

23, Wood-street, Cheapside, E.C. 



